. 
1 


en sales volume sags, 


= 


aryh 
\) you look for lower costs 


1 "when it climbs, your problem ; 
is increased production | 


Automatic Linker gives you both lower costs and in- 
creased production. It cuts your labor cost 50%, increas- 
ing your net profits when it is most necessary, and pass- 
ing them right along to your high sales peak. 

Every Automatic Linker installed on trial, and after 
acceptance, is given regular inspection by our Service De- 
partment. As and when developed, tested improvements 
are added to your machine, without charge. All machines 
are guaranteed for a full year. Automatic Linkers are 
RIGHT, or we could not adopt such a liberal policy. 





AUTOMATIC LINKER. INC 
125 West ASth. St. fo» New York City, N.Y. 


FACTORY: NEWARK, N.J. 














Two Machines in One! 
The TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon 


Slicer — slices straight as well as 
on the bias 


ie STEAD of sacrificing thin ba- 
con, slice it on the bias; it will 
sell at the same price as slices cut 
from regular, wide bellies. 


This machine increases the width 
of the slice about 41%. 


It shows more lean meat — and 
sells better. 


You can save as much as 10c a 
pound on thin bellies. 


It slices within 14 inch ef the end 
—a big saving. 





ADOLF GOBEL, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OTTO STAHL, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
MERKEL BROS., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANDT CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HARRIS ABATTOIR CO. 
St. Boniface, Man., Canada 





KEANE-LOFFLER, Inc. 
Benning, D. C. 


GEO. KERN, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR MAYER & CO. 
Madison, Wis. 


WILSON & CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MARSH & BAXTER, Ltd. 
Brierley Hill, Staffs, Eng. 


Here are just a few of the prominent concerns already 
using this slicer 
UNITED SAUSAGE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


KLINCK PACKING CO. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


GAINER’S, Ltd. 
Strathcona, Alta., N. F. 


OSWALD & HESS 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLIAM DAVIES CO., Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 








N 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and manufacturers of ““BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air Stuffers, the Schonland 
patented Casing Puller, and the TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer 


Branches: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. 








Melbourne, Australia 
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If you’re planning on a trip to Chi- 
cago some time—and who _ isn’t? — 
you'll most likely want to know in ad- 
vance the attractions Chicago holds for 
you. From now on throughout the 
summer you can, of course, always fig- 
ure on seeing a baseball game. Here’s 
the schedule for the next couple of 
weeks: 

At the Cubs field— 

May 13, 14 and 15 with Boston 

May 26, 27, 28 and 29 with Cin- 
cinnati 

May 25-30 and 31 with St. Louis 

At the Sox field—May 17, 18, 19 and 
20 with Cleveland. 

The Field Museum is one of the out- 
standing marvels of the age and you'll 
most likely want to spend at least a 
couple of hours there. 

Possibly you'll want to roam around 
and see some of our night club life. 
Texas Guinan has returned to New 
York, but she left some fine old tradi- 
tions in her wake. If you go in for 
that sort of thing, or if you don’t, you'll 
enjoy seeing the city after dark. 

The thing I want to make plain is, 
no matter what you prefer for enter- 
tainment on your trip, Chicago has it. 
And your editor will be very glad to 
make arrangements for the full enjoy- 
ment of your visit. 


There’s More to This Than 
Meets the Eye! 


The Bohack food stores are packaging 
meats. A simple enough statement, be- 
cause some others are doing it, too. 
But the results of the Bohack experi- 
ment may make the entire packing in- 
dustry cast interested eyes in that direc- 
tien. 

H. C. Bohack Company, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, has 533 food:stores. Half of these 
stores have butcher shops. While prov- 
ing very satisfactory, these meat depart- 
ments required larger space. They are 
manned by butchers who, because of 
their specialized knowledge of meat cuts 
and qualities, must be paid high wages. 
But only a small part of the butchers’ 
time is spent in cutting meat. The rest 
of the time is devoted to weighing, 
wrapping and making change—which 


tasks a grocery clerk could perform just 
as well. 

So Bohack decided to package meats 
and extend their meat service to straight 
grocery stores. All the butchers were 
kept busy preparing meats—the work 
for which they were best suited—and 
the packaging delegated to others. In 
this way, the butchers’ time is all pro- 
ductive. 


Saving All the Way ’Round 

This resulted in the elimination of 10 
per cent waste—helped to increase the 
demand about 20 per cent—and saved 
the consumer from 5 to 15 cents a pound 
on his meat. 

With these three accomplishments— 
and particularly the last one—there can 
be little doubt as to the future of pack- 
aged meats. When a system is devised 
whereby John W. Public and his wife 
save 5 to 15 cents a pound on their 
meats, they’re going to demand that 
that system prevail. : 

Public demand determines the course 
of every large manufacturer and pack- 
er. The public have found packaged 
meats more profitable, as proven by the 
actual savings effected; they have found 
it more desirable, as witness the 20 per 
cent increase in meat sales. They have 
indicated their desires in no uncertain 
way. 

Profitable to Packer and Retailer 

Now, let us view the problem from 
the packer’s angle. In the first place, 
a 10 per cent waste is eliminated. And 
in an industry where the various divi- 
sions of a dollar are necessarily watched 
with critical eyes, this is of importance. 

In the second place, packaged cuts of 
iresh meat may be branded as are the 
smoked portions now. 

When extended, the plan will enable 
packers to standardize and advertise 
their meat cuts, and consumers to buy 
the exact cut and brand they prefer. 
It will also enable retailers to do a 
greater volume at less expense and in 
less space. 

At the present time, the Bohack Com- 
pany is packaging and shipping 45 vari- 
eties of meats. 


Packing Leads, of Course! 

Figures released by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce indicate that 
within the last four years the output of 
food supplies by Chicago has increased 
by $250,000,000 annually. The total of 
a year’s supply, which is headed by the 
meat packing industry, is now said to 


be $2,000,000,000. 


/ 








Send Every Ham 
to the Freezer 
Wrapped in an 


H. P. S. 


Insurance Policy! 


The minute a ham or belly 
goes into the freezer, it be- 
comes subject to attack. 
There is a _ temperature 
there of 10° below zero. 
The air is constantly cir- 
culating, attacking the meat 
at its most vulnerable spots, 
generally the protruding 
portions. Dehydration takes 
place; freezer-burns devel- 
op. 

But you have a way of 
safely protecting your 
meats against these frost 
attacks. Wrap them in 
H. P. S. Freezerwrap be- 
fore they go into the freez- 
er. This sturdy, air-tight 
sheet will protect your 
meats as it is protecting 
those of other important 
packers throughout the 
country. H. P. S. Freezer- 
wrap is the insurance policy 
for quality meats. And an 
added feature of the paper 
is that it is very reasonably 
priced. 


May we send you, without 
obligation, a generous sup- 
ply of full. size sheets for 
experiments in your own 
plant? 


H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


H.P.S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 


1130 WEST 37th STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Use These Twin Products for Keeping 
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t 
Plant and Office Clean— : 

A 9 Lighthouse Cleanser Armour’s 
TZ OUuTr'S Lighthouse Washing Powder — | 
eanser ¢ 





The problem of keeping plant and office clean, in the 
packing industry, is a big one. 

Powerful dirt removers frequently are necessary. 
Quick, efficient, and economical results must be had. 

We use, and can recommend Armour’s Lighthouse 
Cleanser and Armour’s Lighthouse Washing Powder— 
excellent twin products. 

Use Lighthouse Cleanser for the heavy duty work, the 
cleaning of floors, especially tile floors, and lavatories. It is 
an abrasive cleanser. 

Use Lighthouse Washing Powder for the lighter work 
—the general scrubbing and cleaning, and the washing of 
woodwork. It is a soap product. 

Quality and price are an inducement in both these 
products. Four hundred Branch Houses insure speedy 
delivery. 


Armours 


LIGHTHOUSE 


Cleanser and Washing Powder 


A combination of nat- 
ural cleansing agents, 
refined and powdered. 
Contains no caustic. 
Will not hurt the hands. 
Packed in 25 lb. Pails, 
125 lb. Kegs, and 300 
lb. Bbls. 


Armour’s 


LIGHTHOUSE 
Washing Powder 


A general cleaning 
compound for cleaning 
floors, woodwork, win- 
dows, and for all other 
purposes. Packed in 25 
Ib. Pails, 125 lb. Kegs, 
and 250 tb. Bbls. 
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Now Comes Quick Freezing on Wholesale Plan 


Packer Proves “Instantaneous Chilling” 
for Pork Cuts Brings Big Plant Savings 
and Widens Marketing Possibilities 


Quick-freezing of meats has been a chief topic of discussion in the meat industry for some 


time past. 


But this discussion has dealt almost entirely with quick freezing of retail cuts of fresh meats. 

And because this involved consumer distribution the discussion extended into the retail field and 
became a nation-wide marketing topic. 

With the spot-light on consumer cuts, packers forgot for the moment that 75 per cent of pork 
production is wholesale cuts requiring further processing before they are ready for the retail trade. 


This considerable volume involves heavy plant overhead costs, labor expense, etc., particularly 
during the period between time of slaughter and final delivery to consumer outlets. 


While the industry had its at- 
tention diverted to quick-freezing 
of retail cuts, one packer quietly 
proceeded to prove that the prin- 
ciple of quick chilling can be ap- 
plied to the larger cuts—such as 
hams, bacon bellies, pork loins, 
ete.—with equally good results. 


Here is what Cudahy Bros. 
Company has done in undertak- 
ing “instantaneous chilling” on a 
commercial wholesale scale: 


What Can Be Done 

Hams, bellies, loins, etc., may 
be frozen in 8 to 10 hours. 

Freezers are emptied every 24 
hours (or less), instead of 48 to 
72 hours. 

Products are frozen naked, 
without “freezer burn.” 

Instead of shrinkage on de- 
frosting, tests show an average 
GAIN. 

Pork loins show no appreciable 
leakage in defrosting, and sell at 
NO DISCOUNT UNDER FRESH LOINS. 

Cost per pound for freezing is 
materially reduced. 





Freezing with direct expansion 
ammonia gets a meat tempera- 
ture as low as 70 degs. below zero 
Fahr. Ordinary sharp freezers 
at about 10 degs. are used for 
holding meats. 


Except for added insulation 
and extra piping the “instantane- 
ous” freezer is no different from 
the ordinary freezer. 


Comparatively inexpensive re- 
frigeration equipment does the 
work. 


With the cooperation of Superintendent 
H. C. Hunt of the Cudahy Bros. Co. and 
Harry Sloan of the Vilter Mfg. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
presents here the main facts concerning 
this new development. 


Wholesale Quick Freezing 


Meat plant executives and engineers 
have long felt that temperatures lower 
than are now commonly used in freez- 
ers—if produced at reasonable cost— 
would permit operating economies not 
now possible. 

Chief among these are. smaller 
freezer space required, corresponding 
decrease in rent and other building 
overhead costs, and better labor con- 





trol possible by operating freezers on a 
24-hour schedule, instead of a 48- or 72- 
hour basis, as in the past. 

What was not foreseen, however, 
was that even these operating econo- 
mies do not compare in importance 
with product savings that result when 
wholesale cuts are frozen quickly in 
temperatures ranging as low as 50 or 
55 degs. below zero F. Elimination of 
shrink and prevention of damage to 
cuts during the freezing process are 
only two of the additional savings 
claimed for the new method. 

That lower temperatures in meat 
plant freezers have not been used is no 
reflection on the meat industry. It 
had to await development of equipment 
that would make low temperatures pos- 
sible at reasonable cost. 

Now It Has Been Done. 

This now seems to be available, and 
it is claimed that low temperatures 
need not be a particularly costly prop- 
osition, especially in those plants where 
there is now an excess of refrigerating 
capacity. 

Where product is frozen in large 
volume, engineers say possibilities for 
savings far overbalance the overhead 
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and operating costs of necessary addi- 
tional equipment. 

To the Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, 
Wis., must go the credit for having 
been the first to put such low tempera- 
tures to work in a meat freezer. 

This company is using temperatures 
as low as 60 degs. below zero F., and 
is freezing loins, hams, bacon bellies 
and other cuts in a few hours. 

Certain economies were expected and 
were realized, but additional savings 
developed in practice. Engineers and 
practical meat men who have visited 
the plant and studied this new freezer 
say definitely that the development is 
a step forward in meat processing, and 
a very important and valuable con- 
tribution to more efficient meat plant 
operation. 


Upset Refrigeration Theories. 


And in this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that temperatures below 
those thought possible when using am- 
monia have been obtained in this Cud- 
ahy freezer, which may or may not up- 
set some of the theories of thermo- 
dynamics previously taught. 

Cudahy Brothers Co. recently in- 
stalled a new freezer and new refrig- 
erating equipment at their Cudahy, 
Wis., plant, with which they are able 
to secure temperatures considerably 
under 70 degs. below zero F., and to 
freeze hams, bellies, loins and other 
cuts in a few hours. 

While freezing these cuts within 8 
or 10 hours is possible, the freezer at 
the present time is operated on a 24- 
hour schedule, being loaded in the 
afternoon, the meats frozen during the 
night and the freezer unloaded the next 
morning. 

In practice and by actual measure- 
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FIG. 1—TEMPERATURES OBTAINED IN THE FREEZER. 

In this test the temperature of the ham and bellies at the start of the freez- 
ing operation was about 36 degs. F. Five hours later, the temperature in the in- 
terior of the belly and the bone temperature of the ham had dropped to about 28 
degs. F. On this particular day it probably took the meats about four hours to 
freeze completely, for at the end of this time the temperature dropped rapidly to 
about —50 degs. at the end of the fourteenth hour. The room temperature during 
the run dropped in practically a straight line from —25 degs. F. to about —55 degs. 
F. at the finish. 
ment a ham bone temperature of 29 
or 30 degs. below zero in ten hours, or 
8 degs. below zero in 8 hours, is pos- 
sible. A ham bone temperature of 50 
degs. below zero in 14 hours is the 
every-day result. 

A number of worth-while economies 
are being obtained with these low tem- 
peratures. 


Among these are the absence of 
freezer burn, elimination of shrink on 
defrosting, quicker turnover in the 
freezer, and products that in appear- 
ance and quality are just as good as 
those cuts that have not been frozen. 

Cost per pound for freezing, it is 
stated, is also considerably less than 
cost of freezing at ordinary tempera- 





BOOSTER 


compressor, 


temperature is —63.9 degs. F. 





COMPRESSOR FOR OBTAINING 


The machine has the appearance of a standard cross compound steam driven 
with the exception that the ammonia cylinders are 
Large ammonia cylinders are required because at 20 in. 
used, a pound of ammonia is equivalent to 50.5 cu. ft. of vapor and the evaporating 
It is not customary to operate compressors at such 
low vacuum pressure but it has been found practical to do so. 





tures—costs and savings considered. 
Save Shrink and Avoid Freezer Burn. 

It has become standard practice in 
the meat industry when freezing bellies, 
loins, hams and other cuts to wrap 
them in paper before placing them in 
the cooler, to prevent what is known as 
“freezer burn.” When large quantities 
of product are being handled, the cost 
of labor for wrapping and paper add 
appreciably to the per pound cost of 
the product. In the plant of Cudahy 
Brothers Co. meats are frozen in this 
new freezer unwrapped, and in no case 
has freezer burn been noticed. 

Bellies are frozen in pairs, one on 
top of the other, with the skin side 
out. These are placed on trays, one 
layer of pairs to the tray, and the 
trays stacked in the room. The new 
freezer now in use has a capacity of 
about 150,000 lbs. of these meats. 

Hams and loins are also placed on 
trays, also stacked on top of each 
other. The room will hold about 150,- 


LOW TEMPERATURES. 
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000 Ibs. of loins, but, due to the fact 
that hams stack less compactly, some- 
what less of hams. 

Tests Show Gain in Weights. 

Lengthy and careful tests have been 
made to determine the loss or gain in 
weight of meats frozen in this room, as 
compared with meats frozen in tem- 
peratures ordinarily used. In all cases 
there was a gain in the weight of 
quickly-frozen meats when defrosted. 
The results of two of these tests, one 
on bellies and the other on hams, are 
given here. These results are typical. 

Sixty-five skinned hams were weighed 
before going into the freezer, after 
being frozen and when defrosted. 

Weight before freezing, 1,149 lbs. 

Weight after freezing, 1,146 lbs. 

Weight after defrosting, 1,158 Ibs. 

Net gain, 9 lbs. 

A similar test on 69 bellies gave the 
following results: 

Weight before freezing, 1,074 lbs. 

Weight after freezing, 1,073 lbs. 

Weight after defrosting, 1,083 Ibs. 

Net gain, 9 lbs. 

Value of the Ice Glaze. 

These gains, it is thought, result pri- 
marily from absorption of moisture by 
the meat during the time it is de- 
frosting. 

All the meats are glazed by being 
dipped momentarily in water when 
they are taken out of the freezer and 
before going into the storage freezer. 
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GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT HUNT AND HIS NEW QUICK FREEZER. 


Harry D. Hunt, general superintendent of Cudahy Brothers Co., who conceived 
the idea of freezing cuts in very low temperatures and who planned many of the 


detdils of the method. 


The room is loaded in the afternoon and the meats, frozen solid, are removed 


the next morning. 


No cuts are wrapped and no freezer burn has been experienced. 


Nearly one square foot of direct expansion piping is installed for each cubic foot 


of freezer. The room has a capacity of 

It has been difficult, some packers 
have found, to keep this glaze on the 
meats frozen in ordinary freezer tem- 
peratures. After a few days it would 





FIG. 2—LOW TEMPERATURE 
In this test the chart shows the freezing operation was started with a room 


temperature of about —45 degs. 


A comparison of 


AT START IS NO ADVANTAGE. 


this chart with Fig. 1 seems 


to indicate there is no advantage in starting the freezing operation with a very 


low room temperature. 


before the inner portions have reached ftreezing temperatures, it is thought. 


When this is done an outside casing is frozen on the meats 


This 


casing acts as an insulator and slows up the time of freezing. 


150,000 Ibs. of meat. 

gradually disappear. Cudahy Brothers 
Co. have not had this experience, al- 
though their storage freezer is held at 
temperatures common to storage freez- 
ers, around 10 deg. above zero Fahr. 

The low temperature freezer is usu- 
ally loaded in the afternoon and the 
products removed the next morning, 
glazed and trucked to the holding 
freezer. The appearance of the meats 
when they come out of the freezer is 
brighter and the colors less dull than 
is usual in frozen meats. Some frost 
is apparent on the surface, but this 
disappears when the meats are dipped 
in the water to glaze them. 

The bellies are not separated pre- 
vious to glazing, and go into the stor- 
age freezer in pairs in the same man- 
ner as they were frozen. 

No Drip on Defrosting. 

When the meats are defrosted and 
cut there is no drip or leakage in ex- 
cess of what would occur when un- 
frozen meats are cut. 

One loin was examined that had been 
removed from the freezer four days 
previously and allowed to defrost 
slowly. at ordinary temperatures. The 
loin:.was in the paper it had been 
wrapped in while it defrosted, and 
there was not enough moisture present 
to cause the paper to stick to the meat. 
This loin had been cut into several 
pieces as soon as the frost was out 
of it. 

Loins frozen in this new freezer are 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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Facts About Value of High Protein Diet 
Show Worth of Meat as Food “” 


Repeated trials with men, as well as 
with laboratory animals, have demon- 
strated the healthfulness of high pro- 
tein diets, according to C. Robert Moul- 
ton of Chicago, Director of the De- 
partment of Nutrition, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, and member 
of the Committee on Animal Nutrition 
of the National Research Council, in 
an address before a meeting of the 
Minnesota State Dietetic Association, 
held recently in St. Paul. 

Dr. Moulton stated that it should not 
be argued from these experiments that 
everybody should utilize a diet com- 
posed exclusively of meat or other high 
protein foods, but, he added, “these ex- 
periments certainly demonstrate that 
there is no good reason in the case of 
the average normal person for greatly 
restricting the amount of meat eaten.” 

The best diet for the average indi- 
vidual, he continued, is one which con- 
sists “of a great variety of foods, in- 
cluding green leafy vegetables, fruits, 
dairy products and cereals, along with 
good protein foods, such as meat, fish, 
and eggs.” 

“The question of the effect of high 
protein diets on a m&n can best be 
solved by experiments6n man himself, 
or by a:study of the experiences of 
races of mankind with such diets,” Dr. 
Moulton stated at another point. 

“Eskimos,” he said, “before close 
contact with civilization, lived entirely 
on diets that were essentially nothing 
but meat and fish. Stefansson, the well- 
known Arctic explorer, lived on such a 
diet for a number of years. Dr. W. A. 
Thomas, who examined a tribe of Eski- 
mos during the MacMillan Expedition 
of 1926, found that they showed no un- 
usual prevalence of kidney or blood 


vessel disease. Dr. Clarence ‘W. Lieb, 
who examined the explorer Stefansson, 
reported no indication of harm from 
the high meat diet consumed. 

“There are other carnivorous races 
which have lived successfully on meat. 
The western Indians lived chiefly on 
buffalo meat. In the South American 
Pampas, Indians, as well as those who 
have become acclimated to that region, 
eat only or chiefly beef and water. 
These races are all hardy peoples. 

“The harmlessness of a high meat 
diet also has been shown by recent ex- 
periments conducted under the auspices 
of the Russell Sage Institute of Pathol- 
ogy. Stefansson and a fellow Arctic 
explorer, Andersen, lived for a little 
over a year in New York City on an 
all-meat diet. This diet averaged about 
20 ounces of lean meat and 8 ounces of 
fatty tissue daily. The men were con- 
stantly under observation of physi- 
cians. At the end of the experiment 
they were shown to be in perfect 
health. Absolutely no evidence of any 
kidney damage was found and the 
blood pressure was not affected.” 

Discussing the value of meat in the 
diet, Dr. Moulton said in part: “Meat 
is one of our best sources of protein, 
as well as of certain minerals and 
vitamins. Meat is especially rich in 
iron, which is necessary for the building 
of good rich blood. Certain meats— 
liver, heart, and kidneys—are particu- 
larly rich in the vitamins considered so 
essential for the maintenance of bodily 
vigor.” 

oe 
WESTINGHOUSE GREET PACKERS. 

Meat packing, America’s largest in- 
dustry from the standpoint of product 
value, will be saluted by the Westing- 











PLANT OF CUDAHY BROTHERS CO., CUDAHY, WIS. 
The boiler room is centrally located with respect to the other departments, with 


a track convenient for economical handling of coal and ashes. 
in which the compressors are located adjoins the boiler room. 


The engine room 
(See pages 27-29.) 
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house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany in its radio program on the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, May 20. The program 
will be given at 8.00 p. m. Central 
standard time, (9:00 Central daylight 
saving time), from the following sta- 
tion: 

Atlanta, WSB; Baltimore, WBAL; 
Boston, WBZA; Charlotte, WBT; Chi- 
cago, KYW; Covington, WCKY; Den- 
ver, KOA; Detroit, WJR; Duluth, 
WEBC; Houston, KPRC; Jacksonville, 
WJAX; Kansas City, WREN; Los An- 
geles, KECA; Louisville, WHAS; Mem- 
phis, WMC; Miami, Fla., WIOD; Nash- 
ville WHM; New Orleans, WSMB; 
New York, WJZ; Oakland, KGO; Okla- 
homa City, WKY; Pittsburgh, KDKA; 
Portland, Ore., KGW; Richmond, 
WRVA; Rochester, N. Y.. WHAM; St. 
Louis, KWK; Salt Lake, KSL; San An- 
tonio, WOAI; San Francisco, KGO; 
Seattle, KOMO; Spokane, KHQ; Spring- 
field, Mass., WBZ; Superior, WEBC; 
Tulsa, KVOO. 

Between specially aranged musical 
numbers the anouncer will relate im- 
portant and interesting facts about the 
industry and its service to producer and 
consumer, and will make reference to 
the value of meat as a food. Wm. 
Whitfield Woods, president of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, will 
discuss briefly current facts regarding 
the industry. Since the inauguration 
of this radio feature of paying tribute 
to America’s leading industries, the 
Westinghouse Company has saluted in- 
dustries such as steel, cement, railroad, 
newspaper and others. 


en ae 
F. EDSON WHITE ON THE AIR. 


“The Romance of American Indus- 
try,” a new weekly series which will 
bring many of the big men in Ameri- 
can commercial life before Columbia 
Broadcasting System microphones to 
tell of the romantic sides of their busi- 
nesses, was inaugurated from Washing- 
ton on Saturday evening, May 3, by 
A. E. Horst, president of the Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America. 
The list of acceptances from heads of 
various business associations to take 
part in the series is as long and varied 
as the types of business and manufac- 
ture in the United States. A few of 
those to be represented are the meat 
packers, common brick manufacturers, 
confectioners, millers, beauty and bar- 
ber supply dealers, clothiers, milliners, 
taxicab owners, florists, pickle packers 
and radio associations. 

The second speaker in this series, to 
be heard this Saturday evening, May 
10, is F. Edson White, president of 
Armour and Company and chairman 
of the Commission on Elimination of 
Waste of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 
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Packer Motor Truck Drivers Sign 
Safety Driving Pledge 


Every automobile and truck driver 
of Wilson & Co., of which there are 
several thousand, has signed a pledge 
to make automobile driving safer and 
saner during 1930. 

This is a move other industrial con- 
cerns might follow. During 1929 there 
were 30,000 lives lost due to automo- 
bile accidents. In commenting on this 
loss of life A. B. Drummond, chairman 
of the automobile accident prevention 
committee of the company, said re- 
cently: 

“This information makes us_ think 
that a strong concerted effort should be 
made by everyone to take part in a 
campaign for safe driving of automo- 
biles, so that our streets and highways 
will not show such results of unneces- 
sary carelessness in the future. 

“The members of the Wilson organ- 
ization have been quick to grasp the 
importance of constructive methods 
and will be glad to be helpful in doing 
their part.” 


What the Drivers Pledge. 

The pledge signed by the drivers fol- 
lows: 

“To make automobile driving safer 
in 1930 I am pledging myself to these 
resolutions: 

“That I will drive my car as though 
half the world was deaf, dumb or blind 
and that their safety is in my keeping. 

“That I will keep my car under con- 
trol at all times so as to be able to 
meet any emergency that may arise. 

“That I will keep uppermost in mind 
the rights and privileges of other driv- 
ers and pedestrians and observe the 
Golden Rule. 

“That I will slow down at crossings, 
intersections, schools and other places 
where care and caution must be used. 

“That I will never pass slower-going 
vehicles on hills, going around curves 
nor at crossings. 

“That I will signal when about to 
stop or make a turn out of the line of 
traffic and watch for the signals of the 
cars ahead. 

“That I will keep to the right of the 
center of the roadway and comply with 
all traffic signs, traffic lights, and road- 
way markings. 

“That I will adapt my driving to 
weather and road conditions and be on 
guard against rain, snow, ice, soft spots, 
ruts, obstructions and traffic jams. 

“That I will know the laws of city, 
county and state and obey all traffic 
and parking regulations. 

“That I will make sure the road 
behind me is clear before backing up 


and give proper signal before pulling 
away from the curb. 

“That I will practice courtesy at all 
times and remember that the right-of- 
way idea is not the right way.” 

a 
BUSINESS LOOKS AT ITSELF. 

Present and long-time problems con- 
fronting business were discussed at the 
eighteenth annual convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, held in Washington, D. C., April 
28 to May 1, inclusive. 

At the regular session stabilization 
and employment, Farm Board policies, 
trade practices, taxation and other ma- 
jor business problems were discussed. 

In addition, a number of round table 
conferences were held, important among 
which was one on “What’s Ahead for 
Business in Trade Practice Confer- 
ences,” presided over by Hon. Christie 
Benet, general counsel of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association. More 
than 400 persons were present at this 
round table, indicating the widespread 
interest in the trade practice movement 
and its possibilities for business. 

The President of the United States, 
Herbert Hoover, was the principal 
speaker of the convention. Mr. Hoover 
summarized the efforts to overcome 
the depression resulting from the re- 
cent economic crash and proposed the 
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organization of a national economic 
council to study all factors entering 
into business depression with a view to 
avoiding extreme conditions in future. 

Packer leaders participating in the 
convention were F. Edson White, Pres- 
ident of Armour and Company, who 
was among the guests and officials oc- 
cupying the head table at the annual 
dinner, and F. S. Snyder, president of 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 
Boston, and chairman of the board of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, who delivered an address on “Eco- 
nomic Bases of Business Stabilization.” 

The officers of the chamber elected 
for the coming year are William But- 
terworth, president; Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the board; and the follow- 
ing vice-presidents: W. Rufus Abbott, 
Chicago; A. J. Brosseau, New York; 
Karl DeLaittro, Minneapolis; Robert 
R. Ellis, Memphis; C. W. Lonsdale, 
Kansas City; and Paul Shoup, San 
Francisco. 

re 

BLAST WRECKS ARMOUR PLANT. 


The five-story sausage factory of 
Armour and Company at South St. 
Joseph, Mo., was wrecked by an ex- 
plosion on May 8. Four employes are 
known to have been killed and a con- 
siderable number are reported missing. 
About 70 persons were working in the 
plant at the time of the explosion, which 
it is thought was caused by gas. Prop- 
erty damage is estimated at between 
$200,000 and $300,000. 








Example of Influence of the Small Order on Profits 


WHAT ONE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTOR FOUND. 


Watching the small order and its influence on the total business should be a 
popular indoor sport of every meat packer. If it is found desirable for policy 
reasons to accept small orders, a careful check should be kept on these orders to 
find out how they are influencing total profits. Only in this way can the small 
order be controlled and held in its proper relationship to the total business. 

Diagrams below show the influence of small orders in the business of an elec- 
trical products distributor. Sixty per cent of his total number of orders were under 
$25 in value. On this portion of his business he suffered a loss of $755,000. His 
profits on 40 per cent of his business were $3,125,000, but his small orders reduced 


his total profits to $2,370,000. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the 
meat and allied industries. For 
further information, write The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 














CARFARE FOR CARETAKERS. 


The matter of free transportation for 
livestock purchasers is explained in the 
following, which is one of a weekly 
series dealing with the various traffic 
problems of the packer. 

Question.—A Louisiana packer writes 
that his brother in California can go 
out to the ranches and buy cattle, and 
the railroads pay the fare for him, let- 
ting him return with the cattle, and 
asks why that cannot be done by him 
in his section. 

Answer.—This California privilege 
has been in effect for many years. It 
was temporarily knocked out during 
federal control, but promptly reinstated 
upon complaint before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It has never 
been used to any extent east of the 
Rockies. 

It is recognized as a practice pecu- 
liarly desirable on the Coast, where 
buyers are accustomed to go to ranches 
to buy a large number of cattle. It is 
granted by the railroads upon the the- 
ory that it constitutes no added ex- 
pense to them, because they furnish 
free return transportation on passen- 
ger trains to attendants who accom- 
pany two or more cars of livestock to 
markets. They reason that it costs no 
more to haul the man out on a pas- 
senger train, and back with the live- 
stock, then to haul him with the live- 
stock first and then return him. 

It might be possible to get the privi- 
lege accorded you by filing a formal 
complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, although it is doubt- 
ful if the Commission would look with 
favor upon the extension of such an 
arrangement into territories where it 
has never been used. 


Another question and answer will ap- 
pear in this column in the next issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


a 


PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARING. 

The subjects listed below will be 
given consideration by the National 
Perishable Freight Committee at a 
shippers’ public hearing to be held at 
committee headquarters, room 308, 
Union Station Building, 516 West Jack- 
son Blvd., May 20, 1930, nine o’clock in 
the morning, Central Standard Time. 

No. 2,170—Protective service against 
cold on bananas. 


No. 2,248—Cost of salt included in 
stated refrigeration charges in Sec- 
tion 2. 
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No. 2,251—Refrigeration charges in- 
terstate points to Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada. 

No. 2,272—Refrigeration charges from 
interstate points to Virginia versus 
North Carolina. 

No. 2,285—Detention charges on re- 
consigned shipments moving under 
standard refrigeration. 

Extending carriers’ pro- 
tective service against cold at Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 

No. 2305—Protective service against 
cold on citrus fruit, C. L., at hold 
points and destination. 

No. 2,309—Charges on shipments re- 
consigned when moving under Car- 
riers’ Protective Service Against Cold. 

No. 2,312—Change from refrigera- 
tion to heater service. 

No. 2,319—Charge for salt supplied 
to fruits and vegetables moving under 
standard refrigeration service. 

No. 2,322—Defining types of refrig- 
erator cars. 

No. 2 324—Allowing shippers to per- 
form icing service at loading station on 
shipments moving on cost of ice basis. 

No. 2,325—Removing ice from bunk- 
ers of cars containing bananas. 

No. 2,326—Furnishing heaters to ship- 
ments of sweet potatoes handled under 
shippers’ protective service against cold. 

No. 2,332—Lighting of heaters. 

——e—_— 





PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on May 
7, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
Apr. 30, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close. 
Week ended May Apr. 
May 7. —May 7.— ue 40. 
Amal. Leather. 400 2% 2% 2% 3% 
Amer. H. & L. 100 5 5 5 5 
De. Pi. .... OO BB 27 27 27 
Amer. Stores .. 2,500 48% 48 48 50% 
Armour A_ ....12,600 5% 5% 5% Gy 
Se See 16,509 3% 3 3 3% 
Ss. er 1,100 56% 56% Mie Sag 
Do. Del. Pfd. 700 75% 75% 75% 76 
Barnett Leather 400 4% 4 4% 6% 
Beechnut Pack. 400 58% 58% 58% 614 
Bohack Co..... 900 «76 76 76 77 
Ft, a, 30 102 102 102 102 
BrennanPack.A. 1,200 561% 56 a6 HOS, 
Be Dasccess Ree 23% 22 22 25% 
Chick C. Oil... 500 «25% 25% 25% 27 
Childs Co. ....22,500 62% 61% 61% 65% 
Cudahy Pack... 2,100 2 2 42 43 
First Nat. Strs. 7,400 53% 525% 525% 55% 
Gen. Foods...194,400 57% 565g 565, 360% 
Gobel Co. .....26,200 15% 15 5 16% 
Gt. A.&P.1stPfd. 226 116% 116% 116% 117% 
Do. new..... 240 31 2 230% 
Hormel, G. A.. 800 27% 25% 25% 28 
Hygrade Food.. 4,400 13 12 12% 14 
Kroger G. & B.63,400 34% 33% 33 34 33% 
Libby McNeill..14,050 18 17% 17% 18% 
M. & H. Pfd... 650 36 35 35% 3614 
Morrell & Co... 1,200 654% 654 664% 66% 
Nat. Leather... 600 2 2 2 2 
Bent.” DOR . 202s 4,800 32% 31% 31% 833% 
Proc. & Gamb.26,400 74% 72% 72% 75 
Safeway Strs...16,700. 91% 90% 91% 81 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 140 95% 95 9% 5 
Do, 7% Pfd.. 460 108 108 108 109% 
Strauss-R. Strs. 300 15 15 15 15 
Swift & Co. new 9,560 30% 30 30% 30% 
Do. Intl.. . 7,850 34% 33% 33% 33 Vy 
Trunz Pork. 500 «(24 23% 23% 24% 
U. S. Cold Stor. 400 37% 37% 37% 37% 
U._S. Leather.. 2,700 12% 12% 12% 12 
PR Ws swans 1,200 20% 20% 20% 21% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 1,500 90% 90% 90% 8&5 
Wesson Oil. 3,200 24% 24% 24% 2514 
eS . 300 57% 5714 57% 58 
ba 7 Co... 1,100 4% 4% 4% 4% 
a 100 9 9 9 10 
De, Pra heer 600 «49 49 49 50 
-- fe ——- 
Do you want to help your retail cus- 
tomers improve their bookkeeping 
methods? Write THE NATIONAL PRo- 


VISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


A. Glauser, 2130 Market st. St. 
Louis, Mo., proposes to erect a $40,000 
packing plant. 

Armour and Company plans to erect 
an addition to its Kansas City plant. 
Estimated cost, $150,000. 

H. W. Ziemer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of sausage, has _ incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000. 

Work has been started on the first 
unit of the new $60,000 plant of the 
Jackson Packing Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

The Lewis Newhof & Son plant, Al- 
bany, N. Y., was recently damaged by 
fire. 

The Richmond Cotton Oil Co. plant, 
Richmond, Tex., is being rebuilt and re- 
equipped throughout with new ma- 
chinery. 

A new oil mill is being erected at 
Mazatlan, Mex., by the Explotadora de 
Aceites Vegetales, capitalized at $150,- 
000. The addition of a _ shortening 
plant is planned for an early date. 


eX 
CUDAHY EARNINGS GOOD. 


Operations of the Cudahy Packing 
Co. for the first half of its fiscal year 
which ended April 30 have been highly 
satisfactory, according to a statement 
recently issued by E. A. Cudahy, chair- 
man of the board. 

Mr. Cudahy informed the company’s 
stockholders that the results of the first. 
six months of the packer year have ful- 
filled his prediction made in December, 
1929, that there would be no falling off 
in the packing business as a result of 
the drastic declines in security prices, 
nor from the effect of this decline on 
general business. 

Throughout the entire six months’ 
period ended April 30, the volume of 
the company’s production and sales has 
continued on a normal basis. Net earn- 
ings for the period compare favorably 
with the first half of the previous year. 

Inventory prices are considerably 
lower than at the beginning of the year, 
Mr. Cudahy said, the livestock situation 
is more favorable, and still better busi- 
ness is looked for during the summer 
and fall months. 


-— fo --—— 
KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in February, 1930, based on reports 
from about 600 packers and slaughter- 
ers representing nearly 75 per cent of 
the total slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with comparisons: 


—Cattle—— —Hogs——-_ Sheep and 

lambs 

2 2 1] = 2 
= & z & = Me 

D = = s 2& a 

e #35 — ¢ SE GS § 

= es 88 8 5 $8 q€o 2 

R C= Ra 2 nS mm 
1929 Pct.- Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pct. 
Jan. 47.54 49.44 3.02 52.48 47.15 .37 92.59 7.41 
Feb. 49.01 48.06 2.93 53.08 46.53 .39 93.12 6.88 
Mar. 50.95 45.66 3.39 51.41 48.04 .55 94.15 5.85 
Apr. 54.79 41.44 3.77 49.37 49.75 .88 91.56 8.44 
May 53.75 41.21 5.04 48.51 50.70 .79 87.12 12.88 
June 52.04 42.45 5.51 46.60 52.72 .68 89.94 10.06 
July 52.05 42.98 4.97 38.79 60.57 .64 91.96 8.04 
Aug. 50.34 45.59 4.07 39.30 60.12 .58 91.39 8.61 
Sept. 48.59 47.77 3.64 42.02 57.48 .50 91.44 8.56 
Oct. 42.87 53.52 3.61 45.81 53.65 .54 91.21 8.79 
Nov. 39.64 56.69 3.67 47.90 51.54 .56 89.68 10.32 
Dec. 44.55 51.01 4.44 49.77 49.75 .48 91.65 8.35 
Av. 48.63 47.3 38 3.99 47.68 51.76 ~ 56 91.23 8.77 

1930. 

Jan. 46.39 50.04 3.57 52.21 47.27 .52 91.70 8.30 
Fe b. 47.68 48.59 3.73 53.54 46.04 .42 93.21 6.79 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 
Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder & Snyder, Boston, Mass. 
President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 


oan at bee A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Piliedelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, 
Ohio; A. T. Rohe, New York Ci ty. 

Treasurer— Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee — 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; and F. S. Snyder and W. W. 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob o Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
lowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Frank- 
lin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Gobel-Kern, Inc., New York. 

Directors (2 year term)—Oscar_ G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wiison & Co. 
Chicago; 7, Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunt- 
er, East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, 
fll. 

Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; El- 
more M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Pack- 

g Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig. 
ae Leuis Independent Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; John R. Kinghan, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Cc. Andrews, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Equipment and Costs 

The meat packer often overlooks a 
possibility to increase his plant effi- 
ciency when he adds to his equipment 
instead of replacing it. This is particu- 
larly true when equipment is purchased 
to increase production. 

There is seldom an economy in oper- 
ating two or more machines when they 
can be replaced by one that will do the 
same work. Recently a small sausage 
manufacturer bought a new stuffer to 
supplement the one in use. His orig- 
inal machine had a capacity of 100 lbs. 
Another machine of the same size 
would fix him up just right, he figured. 


What he should have done was to 
dispose of his old machine and purchase 
a new one with a capacity of 200 lbs. 
Had he done this he would have been 
able to use his labor to better advan- 
tage, save floor space, which he was 
badly in need of, economize on power 
and secure better efficiency generally. 
Because he hesitated to take a loss on 
his old machine, he has added to his 
unit cost of production. And eventu- 
ally these higher costs will overshadow 
several times what the larger machine 
would have cost him. 

In many meat plants similar situa- 
tions can be found. Overhead and op- 
erating costs are high and labor is used 
inefficiently because production is se- 
cured with a number of machines of 
instead of a few of large capacity. 

Here again, in most cases, the con- 
ditions exist because of the reluctance 
of the management to spend money to 
make money. The immediate outlay 
overshadows the possible profits. 

In these days when the spread be- 
tween costs and profits is small, many 
meat plant executives are going over 
their plants with fine-tooth combs to 
find possible savings. Any economy, 
however small, looks mighty good. And 
in the meantime, large losses are over- 
looked or ignored in many cases. 

There is no economy in maintaining 
old or inefficient equipment in use when 
new and efficient will pay for itself. As 
a matter of fact, the packer who per- 
sists in such a policy pays for the new 
equipment without enjoying the bene- 
fits he might have from it. He pays 
for it in loss of efficiency and profits the 
new equipment would make for him. 
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Unless the packer uses common sense 
and foresight to keep his plant effi- 
cient and up-to-date he may find himself 
eventually in the same situation that 
overtook some New England textile 
mill owners. 

In this case managers and super- 
intendents were more interested in pay- 
ing large dividends than in keeping 
their plants up-to-date. The result was 
that keen competition put them out 
of the running. Re-equipment to meet 
the situation was so absolutely neces- 
sary that these mill owners preferred 
to sell out or liquidate rather than to 
attempt to refinance. 


-——-e— 
Quality and Profit 


A packer said recently that while 
quality is very desirable in manufac- 
tured meat products, it is possible to 
build too well. 

He had profits in mind, of course. He 
knows that a profitable business, as a 
rule, is not built on products of inferior 
quality. He also has learned that it is 
possible to spend so much time and 
effort to produce a superfine piece of 
goods that no profit results. Expense 
to secure quality the consumer does not 
see and will not pay for is uneconomic. 

The packer must make a profit. This 
necessitates selling the output of his 
plant at prices higher than the cost of 
production. And more and more, sell- 
ing and merchandising of high quality 
are necessary to accomplish this. 

The relation between and the com- 
parative importance of production and 
selling is a question that has long been 
argued in the meat industry. The 
salesman often blames the production 
man for his troubles, and the produc- 
tion man sometimes disregards. the 
necessity for moving at profitable 
prices the product he manufactures. 

A coordination of the production and 
sales departments and a highly de- 
veloped sales sense would be helpful. 

More thought and study needs to be 
given to markets and the most likely 
methods of attacking them. And there 
must also be the faculty for studying 
the needs, likes, and dislikes of custom- 
ers, and providing them with products 
of a quality and at a price that will 
result in the greatest volume of sales 
and the largest profits. 
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. e . 
Curing Pork in Australia 

Meat curing in Australia is done on 
a somewhat different basis from the 
plan followed in the United States. 
However, an Australian packer asks 
some questions regarding his cure. 

He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I am writing to get some information on bacon 
curing. 

In Australia we cure the pig in two or four 
pieces; full sides, as we call them, or hams and 
flitches. A flitch is the side with ham cut off 
and would average about 32 Ibs. 

We cure all our bacon in cement tanks large 
enough to hold 112 flitches, and have about 145 
gallons of 100 degs. salt brine in them. When 
full they are weighted down till the pickle covers 
the lot, and left in until ready to take out and 
stack on the floor of the cellar to be salted 
and matured. Our process takes about six weeks 
for a mild cure. 

What I would like to know is whether you 
could tell me what quantity of saltpetre would 
be sufficient to cure one tank of 112 flitches, 
providing the shoulder is pumped with very 
strong pickle and without sugar. 

I notice that the use of sodium nitrite is 
recommended to set the color. If possible I 
would like to know quantities with and without. 
Also the quantity of sodium nitrate for a similar 
tank of 112 flitches? Which gives the best cure, 
saltpetre, saltpetre and nitrite, sodium nitrate or 
with nitrite? 

Could you tell me how long you could use the 
same pickle over and over again with the addi- 
tion of salt and saltpetre to keep up the strength 
of pickle, say if you fill the tanks five times in 
four weeks? We use ours for months and months 
and when about eight months old find the bacon 
gets very dark when it hangs a few days. 

All your cures are with sugar I notice, but we 
can only use a little when stacked out. Sugar 
here is too expensive to use much. 

Does sugar help to cure and color, or is it to 
make bacon mild? 

Is it a mistake to kill pigs one day, put them 
in the chilling room the same day, the last to 
go in at 4:30 p. m. in the afternoon at a tem- 
perature of 35 to 40 degs., and put them in 
pickle the next day after midday? 

How long do you recommend chilling? Would 
insufficient chilling cause bad bacon, providing the 
cure was all right? 

Is there an instrument for testing the strength 
of saltpetre in a 90 to 100 deg. pickle? 


This inquirer states that he cures 
sides in a 100 deg. pickle and later 
stacks them on the floor to be salted 
and matured, the whole process taking 
about six weeks. 

This is quite different from American 
practice and consequently it is almost 
impossible to advise regarding im- 
provements. 

American practice calls for 5% gals. 
of cover pickle to every 100 lbs. of 
meat. The cover pickle is made up of 
4 Ibs. of sodium nitrate and 20 Ibs. of 
sugar added to a 70 salometer salt so- 
lution, for each 100 gals. of pickle. 

The pumping pickle is made up of 
8 Ibs. of sodium nitrate and 20 lbs. of 
sugar added to 90 salometer pickle. 

Use of Nitrate and Nitrite. 
The formulas for both the cover and 


the pump pickle vary in different 
plants, some using more sodium. ni- 
trate and others more or less sugar. 
Federal inspection here discourages the 
use of such large quantities of sodium 
nitrate as were used formerly in many 
plants. 

Meats cured with the above formulas 
are left in cure 3 days to the pound. 

If sodium nitrite is used to replace 
sodium nitrate, in general only one- 
tenth as much is used. 

The use of nitrite, however, requires 
careful chemical supervision, and it is 
not advised that the nitrite cure be 
adopted unless the inquirer has tech- 
nical control in his plant. 


Processing the Pickle. 


Regarding the continued use of 
pickle, it is not customary in this coun- 
try to use the same pickle over and 
over again with the addition of salt and 
saltpetre, without processing it. 








Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me reprint on “Short |] 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” I ama 


PROVISIONER, NATIONAL 
SD “svptyeles aces awesbecienceees 
EE Saw sh GneSUE Seb 55s sek scenes | 
oo Peer Sree rye es eccccece ecccecece 








Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 














_ Processing involves boiling, filtration, 
and the addition of whatever curing 
ingredients chemical tests show to be 
necessary. 

This inquirer’s method of using 
second pickle seems to be rather un- 
scientific, as he says nothing about 
processing the pickle when it is used 
over and over again. 

Regarding the use of sugar, this is 
to develop flavor both as sugar and as 
a food for flavor bacteria. 


Time Needed to Chill Properly. 

It is perfectly safe to put the prod- 
uct in cure the day after the pigs are 
slaughtered, proving the internal tem- 
perature of the hams has been reduced 
to 36 to 38 degs. F. If the meat goes 
into cure before it is properly chilled, 
tainted bacon is very likely to result, 
regardless of the accuracy of the cure. 

The length of time required to chill 
depends upon the chilling equipment. 
This time ranges in this country from 
as low as 16 hours to 48 hours. The 
meat is ready to cure when the tem- 
perature in the center of the thickest 
pieces is down to 36 to 38 degs. F. 

The salometer, an instrument to 
measure the salt strength of pickle, is 
in common use in this country, but one 
to measure the saltpeter strength is 
not in use. 


a 
Mending Concrete Floors 
Packers and sausagemakers have 


trouble with concrete floors cracking 
and breaking from the effects of grease, 
hot water, and other conditions typical 
of processing rooms in the meat plant. 
One packer tells his troubles and asks 
for advice as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our concrete floors, where hot water and grease 
get on them, chip off and break. Wonder if you 
would tell us how to patch them successfully. We 
will appreciate any help you can give us on this 
problem, 


Grease softens concrete, and trouble 
with floors is very apt to occur where 
they are continually exposed to it, as 
in oleo rooms, etc. 

The only remedy is to cut out the 
damaged sections, being sure to cut 
below the grease line, and re-cement. 
Unless all portions showing grease are 
removed a good bond will not be se- 
cured between the old and new cement. 

Quick-setting cement is useful for 
such jobs. It can be poured one day 
and the floor used the next. Water- 
proofing the repaired spots with one or 
another of the waterproofing com- 
pounds on the market delays a recur- 
rence of the trouble. 
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Stacking Bacon to Cure 

Satisfactory methods of stacking dry 
cure and S. P. bacon are requested by 
a Western packer, who says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would appreciate your giving us information 
regarding the storage of dry cure and §S. P. 
bacon. 

First, we would like to know how high or how 
many layers can 6/8, 8/10 and 10/12 dry cure 
bellies be stacked, and at what degree should the 
coolers be kept? Should the product be kept there 
for 30 days? 

The stacking of dry cure bacon in the 
cooler is objected to by some curing ex- 
perts because of the excessive shrink 
experienced and the tendency of the 
product to lose color. 

Sweet pickle bacon is sometimes 
stacked in piles about 3 feet high and 
held to complete the cure and make the 
product more uniform. When this is 
done, there is always danger of ‘some 
of the product becoming rancid, the 
rancidity failing to show up until the 
meat is cooked. 

Where stacking of bacon is practiced, 
the product should be held at a tem- 
perature not higher than 15 degs. 

Dry cure bacon is generally a fancy 
bacon which is cured at temperatures 
of 36 to 38 degs. F., pulled at cured age 
and smoked and sold. If for any reason 
this bacon must be back-packed, it is 
likely to have to be put into a lower 
grade. 

If it is a question of holding surplus 
product, it would be better to freeze 
the green bellies and cure them as 
needed. 


Directions for making fancy dry-cured 
bacon can be secured by subscribers by 
sending a 2c stamp, with request, to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 


~ He -- 
Tallow and Stearine Uses 


What are some of the uses of tallow 
and stearine? A subscriber writes: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please tell us the various uses for edible tallow, 
oleo stearine and tallow and grease stearines? 

Edible tallow is used primarily in the 
manufacture of compound. It may be 
used with neutral lard or vegetable 
oils for this purpose. It is also used 
for soap making when the market for 
edible purposes will not absorb the 
supply, and to a very limited extent for 
other industrial uses. The manufacture 
of edible tallow is not as great as 
might be expected, because of the 
negligible difference in price between 
the edible and inedible product. 

Oleo stearine is used principally for 
the hardening of lard and compound. 
It is also used extensively in tanneries. 

Tallow stearine and grease stearine 
are used in soap manufacture, also for 
candle making and in the manufacture 
of stearic acid. : 

Manufacturers of the different animal 
oils are the principal producers of 
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tallow and grease stearines. Tallow 
and grease are pressed for the purpose 
of getting tallow oil and lard oil or 
grease oil, which find wide industrial 
uses. 

The bulk of plants that have grease 
and tallow in large quantities split 
them, usually manufacturing stearic 
acid. By splitting fats the two com- 
ponent parts are stearine and red oil. 
The latter product can be further con- 
verted into stearic acid, oleic acid, etc. 


—_—o—_- 
Advantage of Lard Roll 


What is the advantage in using a lard 


roll? A small packer says: 
Editor.The National Provisioner: 

We have been advised to use a lard roll to get 
better results with our lard. Please tell us what 
advantage there is in using a lard roll. 


The lard roll is used partly to make 
lard set, and not only gives it a smooth, 
white, fluffy appearance, but also, by 
chilling it a very short length of time, 
effects a setting-up quality. 

In using the roll, the lard is pre- 
cooled to 110 degs. and then run over 
the roll. This quick-chills the product 
and: prevents any separation of lard 
into oil and stearine. Lard that has 
been run over a roll can withstand a 
higher temperature without softening 
than can lard that is slowly chilled. 

The lard roll is a cast iron or steel 
cylinder through which chilled brine is 
pumped. Sometimes it is chilled by 
direct expansion. Where brine is used, 
best results in the use of the roll de- 
pend upon proper brine temperature 
and uniform circulation. The brine 
should enter the roll at zero and come 
out at 10 degs. above. 








Dry Cured Bacon 


Fancy dry-cured bacon is 
always in brisk demand. It 
is especially well suited for 
selling sliced in cartons, and 
appeals to the trade that de- 
mands a high grade product. 

It is not difficult to make, 
if you know how. 

Complete directions for 
making this fancy product 
have been prepared by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and mailing 
the following coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me formula and di- 
rections for making Fancy Dry 
Cured Bacon. 












CNG a bX 0 Abs Hb. 04% 08 ND is oct eck 
Enclosed find 2c stamp. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 

















WHY PULVERIZE COAL? 
By W. F. Sohaphorst, M. E. 

Every meat plant engineer knows 
that tremendous power is inherent in 
combustible dust. Many an industrial 
plant has been destroyed by dust ex- 
plosions. Many a coal mine disaster 
has been caused by the explosion of 
coal dust. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has recently been exhibiting an internal 
combustion engine run on dust, the 
force of the explosions being sufficient 
to cause the engine to deliver power. 

In order to obtain quick or almost 
instantaneous combustion of any com- 
bustible material, it is necessary to in- 
crease the surface of the material being 
burned. Thus if a piece of wood is 
cut into shavings, the shavings will be 
consumed by fire much more quickly 
than would have been the original piece 
of wood. 

Make the shavings as fine as excel- 
sior and complete combustion will occur 
in a surprisingly short time. The finer 
the excelsior the greater the area of 
exposed wood and, therefore, the quick- 
er the combustion. 

A lump of coal 1 in. square has a 
total surface of 6 square inches. If it 
is cut up into a great many tiny cubes 
so small that each cube will be only 
1/200 in. on each edge the coal will be 
fine enough to pass through a so-called 
“120-mesh sieve.” There will then be 
8,000,000 tiny cubes, each of which will 
have a surface area of six forty thou- 
sandths of a square inch, and the total 
area of the cubic inch block will have 
been increased from 6 square inches to 
1,200 square inches. In other words, 
its surface will be 200 times as great. 

But coal dust that is really fine is 
finer than 8,000,000 cubes per cu. inch. 
The finest testing sieve in the world 
has 400 meshes per inch, or 160,000 
square openings per square inch. The 
wires are 1/1000 of an inch in diameter. 
To pass through this sieve the coal par- 
ticles must be smaller than 1/666 in. 
on each edge, and there would be a 
total of 295,000,000 such cubes per cubic 
inch of coal. The surface would be 
increased to 3,996 square inches. Coal 
of this extreme fineness burns so quick- 
ly that most people would call its com- 
bustion an “explosion,” much like the 
burning of gas. : 

Even fuel oil must be pulverized or 
“atomized” before it will burn properly 
under a boiler. That is why the com- 
bustion of pulverized coal and atomized 
oil are similar. The more thorough 
the atomization of oil the better the 
combustion, because the more finely 
divided the oil is, the closer its approach 
to the ideal gaseous state. Similarly, 
the finer the pulverization of coal, the 
closer is its approach to the ideal gase- 
ous state. 
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TUESDAY 
MAY 20 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY 


--+ A “WESTINGHOUSE SALUTE” 


ESTINGHOUSE continues its series of distinctive radio broadcast pro- 

grams with a Salute to the Meat-Packing Industry—portraying the 
romance of this great business against a colorful and impressive musical 
background. The studio cast includes actor-stars from the New York legitimate 
stage, a large chorus, and full orchestra accompaniment. You are invited to 
hear this program over a coast-to-coast NBC network, including Westinghouse 
Stations KDKA, WBZ, WBZA and KYW. Tune in Tuesday, May 20th, at 
10:00 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 




















Westinghouse wy 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Moderate—Market About Steady 
—Hog Run Fair—Hogs Steadier— 
Cash Trade Moderate—Stock State- 
ment Bullish. 


There was no particular change in 
the general position of the market for 
hog products the past week. Prices 
backed and filled over a modest range, 
but the lard market again had consid- 
erable difficulty in holding small rallies. 
However, there was a noticeable letup 
in selling pressure, and at times some 
increase in speculative buying power in 
lard through commission houses. 

The hog market was somewhat 
steadier, with a moderate hog run, but 
there was no particular activity in cash 
trade. However, the small increase in 
lard stocks at Chicago during April 
was bullishly construed, and served to 
emphasize that distribution is on a 
somewhat better scale than a good 
many had calculated. 

The heaviness in grains, however, 
put somewhat of a damper on buying 
power in provisions, but one thing ap- 
peared certain. This was that during 
the last few days the lard market has 
displayed more stubbornness to selling 
pressure than it has for some time 
past. Complaints of a slow foreign 
demand for lard continued in evidence, 
but at the same time, reports indicate 
that lard stocks abroad are compara- 
tively light. The domestic stocks of 
lard at the moment are considerably 
smaller than they were at this time a 
year ago. 


Lard Stocks Higher. 


Commission house sentiment was 
mixed. Professionals were inclined to 
sell on the bulges, but profit taking de- 
veloped as soon as any support made 
its appearance. The lard stocks at Chi- 
cago increased only 315,478 lbs. during 
April, and total was 44,143,863 lbs., 
against 97,965,686 lbs. on May 1 last 
year. 

The average price of hogs at Chicago 
at the beginning of this week was 
10.10c, compared with 9.90c a week 
ago; 10.95¢c a year ago and 9.95c two 
years ago. The average weight of hogs 
received at Chicago last week was 232 
Ibs., compared with 232 lbs. the pre- 
vious week, 243 lbs. a year ago and 232 
Ibs. two years ago. 

The official exports of lard for the 
week ended April 26 were 10,750,000 
lbs., against 13,030,000 lbs. the same 
week last year. Exports of lard Janu- 
ary 1 to April 26, totaled 248,546,000 
Ibs., against 279,737,000 lbs. the same 
time last year. Exports of hams and 
shoulders for the week were 827,000 
lbs., against 1,046,000 Ibs. last year; 
bacon, including Cumberlands, 2,511,000 
lbs., against 4,323,000 Ibs. last year; 
pickled pork, 240,000 Ibs., against 136,- 
000 lbs. a year ago. 


Hog Prices Lower. 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture monthly report showed the unit 
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price of swine during March, 1930, was 
10.17c, against 10.39¢ in February and 
11.22c in March, 1929. The average 
weight during March was 230.25 Ibs., 
against 231.02 lbs. in February and 
229.47 lbs. in March last year. 

The average weight of lard per ani- 
mal rendered during March, 1930, was 
36.70 lbs., compared with the March 1, 
1929 to February 28, 1930, average of 
36.27 lbs. The production of lard dur- 
ing March, 1930, was 124,129,000 lbs., 
against 133,923,000 lbs. in March last 
year and a March 5-year average of 
146,066,000 lbs. The number of swine 
slaughtered under federal inspection in 
March was 3,392,302 head, against 
3,645,301 head in March, 1929. 

PORK—The market was quiet and 
steady in the East. Mess at New York 
was quoted at $32.00; family, $34.50; 
fat backs, $22.50@26.00. 

LARD—Domestic trade was fair, but 
foreign demand was quiet. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 
$10.85@10.95; middle western, $10.75@ 
10.85; city, 10%@10%c; refined conti- 
nent, 10%c; South America, 11%c; 
Brazil kegs, 12%c; compound, car lots, 
10%c; smaller lots, 1le. At Chicago, 
regular lard in round lots was quoted 
at about May price; loose lard, $1.00 
wae July; leaf lard, 90c under July. 

EF—The market in the East was 
oe but trade was rather light. At 
New York, mess was quoted at $25.00@ 
26.00; family, $26.50@27.50; extra In- 


dia mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 6 lbs. 
South America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$70.00@75.00 per barrel. 








See page 44 for later markets. 








FEBRUARY MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in February, 
1930, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

BEEF AND VEAL. 


Per capita 
Consumption, consumption, 

Lbs. Lbs. 

i. S| Ree 334,000,000 2.7 

Jan., 1980 .......08 416,000,000 3.4 

WOR, BOO oc sccence 339,000,000 2.8 
PORK AND LARD. 

Ws DER ss ccceces 490,000,000 4.0 

Ce SEE co cccaves 693,000,000 5.7 

Feb., 1920 ......... 537,000,000 4.4 
LAMB AND MUTTON 

Feb., 1980 ......... 49,000,000 0.40 

SOs, TEP seicscves 51,000,000 42 

NG ME a8 6 scnwes 40,000,000 33 

TOTAL MEATS 

Bis) SE Seneebaes 872,000,000 7.1 

Jan., 1930 ......... 1,159,000, 000 9.5 

WU iy GE vivocsees 916,000,000 7.6 

en 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended May 3, 1980, amounted to 5,297 
metric tons, compared with 4,986 metric 

tons for the same period of 1929. 


Cutting Value of Hogs Shows Decline 


Smaller hog receipts toward the end 
of the week resulted in higher live 
prices, although demand has been weak 
and product prices barely held at the 
list. The cut-out loss on all averages 
of hogs was considerably increased over 
that of a week ago. 

Scarcity of storage stocks of heavy 
cuts has resulted in a better cut-out 
value on heavy weight hogs, and small 
hog runs have contributed to strength 
in prices of fresh pork cuts. 


Live costs are $1.00 to $1.50 under 
those of a year ago, being close to the 
1928 level. 











The short form hog test as of Thurs- 
day, May 7, shows a cutting loss per 
head ranging from $1.48 to $3.16. 


In this test average yields according 
to packer dress, also average costs and 
credits, are used. All of these will vary 
with the kind of hogs slaughtered, local 
costs and credits, style of dress, etc. 
Every packer, therefore, should use 
figures of costs and yields based on 
tests made in his own plant. Local 
credit values should be used. 


The cutting values of four average 
weights of hogs, per 100 lbs. live 
weight, based on THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE prices 
at Chicago on May 7, are as follows: 








160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
eee eee oe $ 2.53 $ 2.37 $ 2.33 $ 2.27 
errr rrr re -70 66 64 60 
PE DANE 5S 55's cd debe Saw conwekudeunadne .69 -69 69 -69 
is a eer rere res te sae 1.97 1.82 1.73 1.64 
Sor ree ze ae 1.98 1.87 -92 .B7 
Bellies (D. 8.) <a vike meh! aie 67 1.35 
Fat backs (D. 8.) .89 52 
Pemeen Wee JOOS (UD, GB.) sons ve cscacesaasen 14 16 16 21 
OO Pr rire ceri ere 18 -20 .20 20 
Fe eS CUES WEA) se Soicsesdasarveccusic ‘az 1.36 1.08 1.08 
ge SMe EEE EE Pee eT Cer ee 13 -12 12 12 
AE SUES 56 n's veccencecbaseuwaueeans 16 -16 .16 16 
Rough feet piacatg 03 03 -03 03 
OO APP Cen eEeere Tay freee rie 02 01 -01 01 
TROT IE, 5 a beads cavectdretuiwesenyudesse Ot -03 -03 03 
es GE, ND 4. ovns ds cnsqneees $ 9.74 $ 9.48 $ 9.11 $ 9.28 

yi | 65.50% 66.75% 69.00% 71.00% 
RU SG I 0 bees Seedndaiseodec $10.30 $10.35 $10.25 $10.10 


Crediting edible and inedible killing offal to the above total cutting yield and deducting from 
this the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following losses are shown: 


RE ES. sins 6 6 cagdeeoes seer eceue $ 


87 $1.10 


$ 1.33 $ .96 


NN Se VK 54 esticoteketecsinenavee 1.48 2.20 3.16 2.76 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended May 3, 1930: 
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CHINESE CASINGS IMPORTS. 

Exports of sausage casings from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States 
during the period January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1930, amounted to 28,800 lbs., 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, May 7, 1930.—Local pro- 
ducers are holding dried blood at $3.75 











HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING per unit ammonia, New York, although 
WILTSHIRES. ist — at $25,800. the last sale was made at $3.70 per 
% an. 1, rom Tientsin the exports of sausage ; 
——Week ended——_ ‘30 to 4 p ‘ unit f.o.b. 
May May Apr. May casings to the United States during G d k is held an 
_ -. ae 3. February totalled 48,874 lbs., valued at round tankage is held at $3.75 and 
2030. 1929. 1980. 9°. $55,400 10c New York, and bids a little under 
Mibs. Mibs. 3 Ss. Ss. ’ sg : e 4 . 
i ans osc 1808 2,470 827 37,724 _ The import of sausage casings by the this have been declined. Stocks are in 
To Belgium ........ ‘zo. acs sza2 go 610 United States from all of China shows a ewth Al eens Oe aera. 
Cates Kingda... 1,709 2,317 584 29,095 decline in 1929 from the high points aa awe sag Sane was sold 
Ana gaye Sage 22 it “"2 1,759 of 1926 and 1927, when the annual im- at $3. 80. d gs sg seller's quot- 
Other countries..... 137 136 231 3=5, 887 port was valued at more than $2,500,- ing $3. 0 an Oc c.1.1. 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 000. The price of nitrate of soda has been 
a pense 3,085 4,611 2,511 55,788 The exports from Shanghai alone, cut several times and both the Cham- 
To Germany -....-. cs ta oot 3:88 from 1926 to 1929, inclusive, together pion Brand in 100 lb. bags and the 
Other Europe 01. 212... ~~ '244 ‘Jo'4ig. With valuations are as follows: regular Chilean nitrate is now being 
an: cpens seg ‘ag 2 Ka 2,010 1926 1,124,388 pounds $996,330 offered for May and June delivery at 
Other couatries .... s 2 é 2, 2’ 942,041 pounds 761,065 ic 
Bini 1038 140,740 oe Lys one 3 gag ex vessel Atlantic 
° 2 7,195 pounds 85,984 ° 
PS. hk plata 10,246 15,283 10,750 25°42 The volume and value of exports of | The new potash prices of the French 
€ x y ecccces Sg bE o* o, * . . e . 
ehutenes ........ 334 642 1/216 17.265 Sausage casings from all of China to the and German interests have been an- 
United Kingdom .... 8,813 5,642 8,477 $5,911 United States from 1926 to 1929, in- nounced, and are the same as those 
> 4 2 ,405 36,255 ° ° ° 
Cuba” Europe ------ 1402 1,082 1.013 26.029 Clusive, are as follows: which have prevailed for the past few 
Other countries .... 1,000 1,126 620 39,414 1926 2,336,636 pounds $2,565,165 months, excepting that discounts are 
© 6 or 6 ; 
PICKLED PORK. if see noe 4 py 4 allowed from 9% down to 2% according 
aaa ee 262 «417, 240,415 82D aoe 1,527,158(*) to the shipments, which range from 
To United Kingdom. 8 52 ee prompt shipment to December shipment 
Other Europe ...... 10 19 15 662 (*) Eleven months. f E 
oso 18? 2.878 rom Europe. 
Canada .........++. 2 “=e - 7+ These figures have been reported to 
Other countries .... 40 75 42 5,151 the U.s Department of Commerce by —_¢——_ 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY FORTS. representatives in the foreign service, MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Week on ~ 8, 1930. siiaia and are furnished by the Foodstuffs Di- I ais asl t a sia iiad 
ams anc cklec isi mports of meats and meat products 
vision of that department. np p 
ent ibe” Mibe.’ Mibs. St iba. aida oan received at New York for the week 
WE ics Sass tees 1,868 3,085 10,246 262 . , ended May 2, 1930, according to the 
Boston «0.2... 02. zig 4328 of MAR. CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. JY. §S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
FOIC wwe cccvvces Oo ve a “ ° . 
Pert Huron ........ 644 286 699 181 Exports of livestock and meats from Nomics: 
Key West .......... 22 -; 1,000 12 Canada to the United States for March, Point of 
a — eee - 21s or = 1930, with comparisons for 1929, accord- origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Philadelphia ........ .... ek, 923 o ing to the Dominion Live Stock Branch: Argeatine—Canned corned beef... ......214,489 Ibs. 
— Y 9 4 2 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. Livestock, Mar,  Mar., yo ene the INR RE wee 
NO.—— . 29. Canada—S. P. hams........ 6,000 Ibs. 
i MON cisnnesannsnssnasesaxes 8,048 10,086 Canada—Calf livers .................. "720 Ibs. 
Mibs. Mibs, Calves ....-..sseeeeeeeeeeeees 8,414 Fe Pre eee 1,007 lbs. 
Exported to: —— TTTTT TTT Tee = 2 = es EP seen 194 Ibs. 
ry - 4 - > ¢ BROOD cccccccccccenevecsessoees 2 2,212 Germany—Hams ........... 67 lbs. 
ee Cee» -0--s2-> MRD «San Me tes Germany—Sausage 7,198 Ibs. 
Senden ihe 2 epi ah ci aie ateaata itl wale nits x 395 "482 Dn @idostitedanass saeas seins 388.600 1,378,400 Holland—Sausage .......... 96 Ibs. 
—.” see ; 959 441 — Seabed <nckue vata erence pe yioed oee.ane wor ee Pn, ‘coudavasas see 1,800 Ibs. 
x °° 2a. 7 i. Nbecvssaensnesseawabeas 91,: 533, 5 eae 3,084 Ibs. 
Other United Kingdom.............. sored a vi 2 ER RO BO Rr BL a IR 33,700 M000 “Weelehd-Wlamis ... 55. 5c .ccccsccccecc 659 Ibs. 
‘ a —_ ; Italy—Sausage ............4. 2,505 Ibs. 
Exported to: M lbs. New Zealand—Beef quarters. . < 130 
Germany (Total) ........ccccccescceseceees 2.732 “ ” . Paraguay—Canned corned bee .+ 54,000 Ibs. 
DEE Lasawibskkeesoesnencesosnced ctcecs Ge Watch the “Wanted page for bar Uruguay—Pickled beef ............... 424,778 lbs. 
rr 123 gains. Uruguay—Canned corned beef.......... 720,000 Ibs 
cee ewe 
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May 10, 1930. 
Tallow 


TALLOW—Decided weakness was 
again the feature in the tallow market 
in the East the past week. Following 
business in extra at 6%c f.o.b. New 
York, some 500,000 lbs. were reported 
sold at 6c f.o.b., the lowest price level in 
years. This selling appeared to have 
placed the producer in a more com- 
fortable position, but it did not improve 
the market in the least, owing to the 
fact that with consumers well stocked 
up with supplies, the additional pur- 
chases made for a condition where the 
buyer continued to display little in- 
terest in the market except on con- 
cessions. 

As a result, a good many still looked 
upon the market as weak, but one 
favorable development was a report of 
400 tons sold for export. Should further 
foreign business materialize, it might 
readily bring about a healthier techni- 
ca] position and a natural recovery. The 
trade, nevertheless, was inclined to 
move slowly pending developments, but 
there was little question but that the 
export outlet was attracting more at- 
tention. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
5%c; extra f.o.b., 6c; edible, 7c. 

At Chicago trade in tallow was rather 
dull, with demand quiet, although some 
inquiry for summer shipments was in 
evidence. At Chicago, edible quoted 
at 7c; fancy, 65%c; prime packer, 6c; 
No. 1, 6c; No. 2, 54@5%c. 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. At Liverpool Australian 
tallow held steadily at unchanged 
prices. Fine was quoted at 38s 3d; good 
mixed, 35s. 

STEARINE — Demand in the East 
continued rather slow, and the market 
was weaker. There was some busi- 
ness at 8%c New York, with the mar- 
ket later quoted 85gc nominal. At Chi- 
cago, stearine was quiet and barely 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 8c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was quiet 
and easier, with offerings a little freer. 
At New York, extra was quoted at 11% 
@11%c; medium, 10% @10%c; lower 
grades, 10%c. At Chicago, the market 
was quiet and about steady. Extra was 
quoted at 11%c. 








See page 44 for later markets. 








LARD OIL-—A quiet demand was re- 
ported, with trade mostly for nearby 
delivery. The undertone was barely 
steady. At New York, edible was quot- 
ed at 13%c; extra winter, 12c; extra, 
11%c; extra No. 1, 11c; No. 1, 10%c; 
No. 2, 10%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Hand-to-mouth 
trading was reported in this market, 
and the tone was easier with raw ma- 
terials. 
at 13c; extra, 11%c; No. 1, 11c; cold 
test, 17%4c. 

GREASES—A barely steady situa- 
tion was the feature in the grease mar- 
ket in the East the past week as a re- 
sult of further weakness in tallow. Sell- 
ing pressure on the grease market, how- 
ever, was not very aggresive, but con- 
suming demand was more or less hand- 
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and Grease Markets 
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to-mouth. There was a wide spread in 
ideas as to values, with some business 
passing in house grease at 5%@6c, 
while others quoted house greases ma- 
terially below that level. The price, 
of course, depended greatly on quality. 

No particular business in superior 
house at New York was noted, as pro- 
ducers were fairly well sold up. That 
grade here was quoted at 6c delivered. 
Yellow and house was quoted at from 
4%@5%e by some, to 5%@6c by 
others. A white was quoted at 6c; B 
white, 5% @5%c; choice white, 6%@7c 
nominal. 

At Chicago, trading in greases con- 
tinued dull at the low levels. Demand 
for nearby shipment was very quiet, 
but moderate inquiries for June and 
July were reported. Demand for choice 
white in the west was particularly quiet. 
At times, a fair scattered trade in 
medium and low grade stuff at outside 
points, was reported. At Chicago, brown 
was quoted at 542c; yellow, 54@5%c; 
B white, 5%c; A white, 5%c; choice 
white, 5%c. 


a 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, May 8, 1930. 
Blood. 


Blood is still in good demand and 
sales are in fair volume. South Amer- 
ican is easier and offered at $3.60 c. i. f. 
Prices show little change. 

Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.................. $4.00@4.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


The market is firmer and inquiries 
are a little better. Offerings are not 
heavy. Demand for stick is good and 
offerings light. 


Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$4.10@ 4.40 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... @ 4.10 &10 
RAE WMI o 6'n.65 6-05 0.06 56006 5.0 00:0 3.50@ 3.75 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

WE WOR ccc ec ep venccesdevessiecs 40.00@42.50 


~ ing? 
_ ~ 
| TEMPERATUI = 
| ps 1 2 — 
| rts 





ae 


eat = CONTROL Y 
I Powers Thermostatic Regulators 
are accurate and dependable. 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market in fertilizer materials 
continues quiet. No trading of any 
consequence taking place. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground. 10@11% am. .$ 3.15 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 69% am. a 3.10 & 10 
PUORe GOED oo ood ch cdiuncdvecende @ 3.00 
Lone tankage, low grd., per ton 18. 008920-00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing but 
little activity. Few sales are being 
made. 

Raw bone meal for feeding ........ 


$ 55.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50..........-.06. 27.00@30.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 25.00@27.00 


Cracklings. 


Demand continues good and offerings 

are not plentiful. 
Per Ton. 

Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

WEE MONON? 6.0450 0 55's 4 UNSSES s4a ns $ 1.00@ 1.05 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 60.00@65.00 
Soft. pred. beef, ac. grease & eee + ey 50.00 

5@ 1. 

















Meat scrap, per unit protein..... 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Market continues slow. Producers 
are not offering and buyers are show- 
ing little interest. 





Per Ton. 
Sen mee ee $42.00@43.00 
eer re 33.00 
Pre errer err errs 36.00@38.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 30.00@32.00 
CERO BONO sie vas cade dccenectcncts 80.00@33.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib..... 44@4%e 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade $85.00@160.00 
Mfg. shin bones............ «++ 60.00@100.00 
Cattle hoofs .........seeeee. ... 35.00@ 36.00 
PO OD en ceh Siawass vanceaouens 23.00@ 25.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
There is some interest but most buy- 
ers have covered their requirement and 


are not in the market, as is usual at 
this time of the year. 





on and Geld GOB cicadeccicnaseccvcces 1%¥@2c 

gre; > BOE Da cccceece 24@ 3 c¢ 
Processed, grey, winter, eee 4 4%c 
Cattle switches, GREE vc cccccosccecsoss 2%@ 3%e 





* According to count. 


There is one for 


every process in the packing industry. Write 
us about any temperature problem troubling you 
and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 
that will give you the best results. 
37 Years of Specialisation in Temperature Control 
Also 35 other cities. 


K 2725 Greenview Ave.. Chicago. 


At New York, pure was quoted * 















THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
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Efforts to drive margarine out of 
retail grocery stores in dairy districts 
of the Northwest and deprive con- 
sumers of the opportunity of purchas- 
ing this food product are doomed to 
failure, in the opinion of leaders in the 
margarine industry. 

Three factors, according to Dr. J. S. 
Abbott, secretary of the Institute of 
Margarine Manufacturers, convince the 
manufacturers of this staple that they 
will be sustained in their right to sell 
and distribute margarine wherever and 
whenever there is a demand for it. 
These are: 

1. The saneness of, and the desire 
for fair play by the American public. 

2. The continuing demand of con- 
sumers for margarine even in dairying 
areas where it has been boycotted. 

3. The quality of the product and 
its firmly established place in the fam- 
ily of foods. 


Undue Discrimination? 

The margarine industry, Dr. Abbott 
explained, does not question the right 
of those who are attempting legiti- 
mately to promote the increased use of 
butter. It does condemn, however, the 
discriminatory means which have been 
taken in some instances to suppress the 
sale and distribution of margarine in 
the belief that it will solve the surplus 
of butter stocks and raise the price of 
butter-fat. 

“Our industry has faith in the justice 
of the American public,” Dr. Abbott 
declared. “We believe that the aver- 
age person does not countenance any 
undue discrimination against one do- 
mestic food product for the purpose of 
advancing the consumption of another 
domestic product. Yet such has been 
the case in many agricultural commu- 
nities where retail grocers have been 
forced to discontinue the sale of mar- 
garine and where margarine licenses 
have been burned on public bonfires.” 

With the public in possession of the 
facts, the margarine industry believes 
the theory that increasing margarine 
consumption was responsible for the 
butter surplus will be exploded. There 
is no evidence to lay the butter surplus 
at the door of margarine. 


Too Rapid Expansion Blamed. 
The real cause, and that most fre- 
‘quently voiced by leaders in the dairy- 
ing industry, is too rapid expansion in 
that industry. Dairy leaders have 


pointed out that increasing milk pro- 
-duction by producers serving the prof- 
itable big city trade has created a sur- 
plus that has had the effect of lowering 
the prices of butter-fat throughout the 
entire range of dairying states. 
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Will Restrictions on Margarine Destroy Demand? 
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In dairy communities where mar- 
garine has been exiled, consumers in 
many instances are making their pur- 
chases direct from the manufacturers. 

That there is a growing sentiment 
among retail grocers, especially those 
who have been forced to discontinue 
the sale of margarine, that they have 
been the victims of irresponsible farm 
leaders is evident, Dr. Abbott said. A 
recent issue of the “National Grocers 
Bulletin,” official mouthpiece of 80,000 
retail grocers, sets forth this point of 
view in the following editorial: 

High Manufacturing Standards. 

“The taxing of oleomargarine is 

nothing more or less than the exercise 
of political power to curb the distribu- 
tion of an imaginary competitive prod- 
uct. It is an attempt to effect by legis- 
lation what mis-directed leadership and 
lack of proper merchandising has failed 
to do. 
The fact that margarine in its manu- 
facture is safeguarded as to purity as 
no other food product is safeguarded is 
an important factor in retaining the 
confidence of the buying public in areas 
where it is being attacked, Dr. Abbott 
pointed out. 

Three United States government bu- 
reaus watch over its purity—the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and the Bureau 
of Chemistry. On top of this, rigid 
pure food laws in the various states 
govern every step of its manufacture 
and sale. Added to this is the vigilance 
of the manufacturers themselves in 
producing the best article of food they 
know how in the light of modern scien- 
tific knowledge. 


a 
MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 


Oleomargarine produced and the ma- 
terials used in its manufacture during 
March, 1930, with comparisons, were 
as follows, according to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue: 

Mar., 1930. Mar., 1929. 











bs. +s. 

Total production of uncolored 

oleomargarine ........... 24,685,505 28,191,553 
Ingredient schedule for un- 

colored oleomargarine: 
DEE. nehweerenctecsuvense 168, = 240,561 
er err 13,674,453 15,075,628 
oO ee 2,418, 2? oS 2,185,451 
Derivative of glycerine..... 9,660 
a EP Ee 2,025 
SE sb 0G8 +p 30 dunes 7 
Letisene concentrate....... 
DCE Snkeuase tun bs as nd koies 
Mustard oil.... 
Neutral lard... 
yt Se 
SND. MOUNUD, 0 i's. 000 cencioes 
Seer 
4 SaaS 
Palm kernel oil 
RENE ERs veessivsscceaces 569,148 
ME Pakeaean alae ads ov.can bs 2,305,368 
Soda (benzoate of) 9,692 
ME ec bcsncicccess (REE: -(canssiss 

Bt . cccccccccsccceseecs B 34,030,220 
Total production of colored 

oleomargarine ........... 1,337,399 1,526,729 
Re 1,570 1,260 
ES MNEs Sco skis pes chee 489,403 911,306 
SE Fines 5% o6hesehs 600 aN ps 1,656 2,185 
ee er 148,618 201, 
Derivative of glycerine.... 32 ie 
DE de hAai Ge twenens so ses 376,491 52 
Mustard oil 380 - 
DE DERE cenceucesecsee 133,135 7 
LD Bes Se eae ee 324,184 385, 
Oleo stearine. 8.989 13, 
Oleo stock... 7.285 13,8: 
Palm oil..... 8,817 45,67 
Peanut oil. 19,011 27,5 
MEE: “GhE.60b 55 4 ee0sus'se 000% 107,436 118,127 
Soda (benzoate of)......... 136 168 

REE nneccaudedeeesccese 1,627,148 2,015,553 
Total ingredients for col- 

ored and uncolored. 31,524,481 36,045,773 
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COTTONSEED CRUSHERS MEET. 
Cottonseed grading will be one of the 
leading topics of discussion at the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, to be held in New Orleans May 
12, 13 and 14. The regular convention 
sessions will be preceded by conferences 
and meetings of the rules committee on 
May 9 and 10. 

Other important subjects of discus- 
sion are adjustments and _ possible 
changes in the oil settlement rules, dis- 
cussion of new uses for hulls and lin- 
ters, report on operations under the 
code of trade practices, and reports on 
research and educational work. A report 
on the status of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s investigation of the industry 
in compliance with a senate resolution 
will also be made. 

The Roosevelt Hotel 
headquarters. 


is convention 


fe 
NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., May 5, 1930.— 
Notices amounting to 27 contracts have 
been issued since First Notice Day, and 


the circulation of these has forced a 
fair amount of liquidation in this posi- 
tion. However, all of this liquidation 
has been very well absorbed. 

The very narrow differences which 
have obtained between the May position 
and the more distant position before 
First Notice Day, on First Notice Day, 
and since First Notice Day, have en- 
ticed many to transfer to more distant 
positions, believing such a transaction 
will be to their advantage. They prob- 
ably would have liquidated or sold out- 
right if the differences had not been 
as narrow as they were. 

Hog lard was steady with a slight 
advance and cotton also has been firm. 
This should have a_ tendency to 
strengthen the cottonseed oil position, 
because it is now well understood that 
the remaining stocks are in strong 
hands and that buyers will have to 
meet sellers’ views for the remainder 
that is for sale. 


oe 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., May 7, 1930.—Cot- 
tonseed continues inactive, due to an 
absence of selling pressure, while the 
buying interest is also considerably 
limited by mills closing down, and a 
lack of open short interest. 

Cottonseed meal opened firm Wednes- 
day, and traded in fair volume June 
and July at $38.25, but the market 
turned dull at these levels, and later 
was subjected to selling pressure from 
both local traders and the outside, with 
June back down to $37.85 near the 
close, with this about the July basis 
and October trading at $35.75. 

News overnight was lacking, except 
spot demand is still reported as indif- 
ferent from the consuming trade, but 
$35.00 is rather freely bid through spot 
brokers for Valley slab, shipment 
through July, this figuring about a 
basis of $38.50 for Memphis meal. To- 
day’s selling is thought to be liquida- 
tion in advance of the Government re- 
port Monday, though this document 
will probably make bullish reading. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Slow — Market Steady — Cash 
Trade Quiet—Crude Nominal—Lard 
Barely Steady—Weather South Favor- 
able. 

Cotton oil futures on the New York 
Produce Exchange the past week expe- 
rienced a very quiet trade, but the tone 
was fairly steady, the market covering 
narrow limits. With the trade in an 
awaiting position and the news within 
the market itself without change, out- 
side developments had less influence. 
At no time was there any particular 
pressure on the market, while at all 
times there was an absence of any im- 
portant buying power. 

Commission house trade was mixed 
and without feature, while professional 
operations counted for little, the locals 
clinging close to shore owing to the 
fact of a lack of leadership on either 
side. Deliveries of 400 bbls. on May 
contracts, making 600 bbls. to date, 
brought about some commission house 
liquidation in the spot month and 
widened the May discount to about 16 
points under July. 

Refiners brokers and shorts bought 
May and sold the futures, while scat- 
tered commission house buying was in 
evidence in the late months. There was 
a little switching at times from May 
to July at 15 points, but the small de- 
liveries failed to bring about any par- 
ticular liquidation or selling pressure. 
However, the impression prevailed that 
further tenders would be forthcoming, 
and that not only would May widen its 
discount under July but that July would 
also widen its discount under the later 
positions. 


Cash Trade Dull. 

The dullness in the market was diffi- 
cult to understand. Whether or not it 
meant that prices are scraping close to 
bottom and that the market has dis- 
counted the bearish elements of the 
situation, remains to be seen. How- 
ever, the locals were afraid to press the 
market, and refiners appeared satisfied 
to have values hold around this level. 

There was no evidence of any par- 
ticular improvement in cash trade, in 
fact cash handlers continued to report 
a very poor consuming demand. 

The weather in the South was looked 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


upon as favorable for the progress of 
the new crop, the weekly report stating 
that in the western belt further rains 
were beneficial, but that there is a 
general need of moisture on the lower 
Mississippi Valley and Tennessee, east- 
ward to the Atlantic Ocean. Tempera- 
tures during the week were generally 
favorable where the soil is not too dry. 
In Texas, the crop has made very good 
progress. 
clean. 
Chopping of the early crop is well 
advanced and planting is progressing in 
the heretofore dry western sections. In 
Oklahoma, seeding is well advanced, in 
the south central and east, with some 
cotton up, but planting was interrupted 
in the north and west by wet soil. In 
Arkansas, progress was excellent ex- 
cept in some dry areas. Germination 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., May 8, 1930. — 
Crude is ruling steady at 7%c bid in 
the Valley, with small offerings at 7%c. 


Western crude stocks are almost ex-. 


hausted with 7%c bid. There is no 
new crop crude trading yet, and mar- 
kets inactive, showing the usual pre- 
convention attitude. The trade gen- 
erally expects crude to remain between 
7%c and 7%c the balance this season, 
with bleachable commanding a larger 
premium over crude on account of the 
larger than usual stocks of off-refined. 
Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., May 8, 1930.—Crude 
cottonseed oil very dull at 7%@7%c; 
41 per cent protein meal, $38.00; loose 
hulls, $7.50. Weather is cloudy and 
pleasant. There was some rain this 
week. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., May 8, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed nominal; prime crude oil, 
7%c; 43 per cent cake and meal, $39.00; 
hulls, $13.00; mill run linters, 2@3'%c. 


Stands are good and fields. 


is being retarded in nearly all other 
sections of the belt, and growth of 
early planted seed is slow because of 
widespread dryness. 

While the weekly report spoke of 
dryness in many areas, the latter was 
relieved by heavy rains in the western 
belt on Tuesday night and Wednesday 
of this week. At the same time there 
were showers in the central and east- 
ern belt, with the outlook good for 
further moisture relief in the latter sec- 
tions. 


Outside Markets Depressing Influence. 


There was still a disposition in many 
quarters to await the April oil statis- 
tics, with a general tendency to antici- 
pate small April distribution. Distribu- 
tion so far this month has not picked 
up, and consequently there is increasing 
talk of prospects of a larger carry- 
over at the end of the season than a 
year ago. The latter, with the satis- 
factory cotton outlook at the moment, 
undoubtedly is discouraging speculative 
buying of futures, but the lack of pres- 
sure on the market is only traceable to 
one feature—the moderate price levels 
prevailing at this time. 

The break in tallow to 6c here elim- 
inates soap kettle possibilities as far 
as cotton oil is concerned, while the 
fact that the lard market still experi- 
ences considerable difficulties in holding 
small rallies does not help cotton oil 
in the least, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Chicago lard stocks during 
April increased only 15,478 lbs. and 
total 44,143,863 lbs., against 97,965,686 
Ibs. on May 1st last year. 

The crude oil markets were nominal, 
and quiet throughout the week, with 
the Southeast and Valley quoted at 
7%c while Texas was unquoted. 


New Oil Contract. 


Trading under the new cottonseed 
oil rules of the New York Produce 
Exchange began with the first call on 
Thursday morning, May 8, in accord- 
ance with the resolution adopted by the 
Board of Managers as follows: 

Resolved, that trading on this ex- 
change in cottonseed oil for future de- 
livery, in accordance with the rules 
adopted March 6, 1930, shall begin with 
the first call on May 8, 1930, and such 











Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


q G. H. Hammond Company 
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trade at the outset may be for delivery 
in any month from November, 1930, to 
April, 1931, both inclusive, and with 
the expiration of each month of trad- 
ing, under such rules, a new delivery 
month shall be added, so that in No- 
vember, 1930, and thereafter, trading 
in accordance with the rules adopted 
March 6, will be permitted for delivery 
in any one of twelve months. Further, 
resolved that transaction in accordance 
with the old rules, namely the rules 
under which transactions were made 
prior to May 8, 1930, may be made up 
to and including December, 1930, but 
such transactions shall in no case pro- 
vide for delivery beyond December, 
1930, and all bids and offers under such 
rule shall specify “old contract.” 

COCOANUT OIL—Demand was ex- 
tremely quiet throughout the week, and 
the market was about steady. Nearby 
bulk oil at New York was quoted at 
6%c, and balance of the year 6%c. 
At the Pacific Coast, tanks were quoted 
at 64% @6éec, according to position. 

CORN OIL—Trade was moderate 
and the market slightly easier, being 
influenced by developments elsewhere. 
Corn oil, f.o.b. mills, was quoted at 
758c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was 
flat, and purely nominal conditions pre- 
vailed. Domestic oil, f.o.b. mills, was 
quoted at 8% @9c, while Pacific Coast 
tanks were quoted at 9@9%c nominal. 

PALM OIL—There was a fairly 
good demand in the East for prompt 
oil, but demand for shipment oil was 
limited. At New York, spot Nigre was 
nominally 7%c; shipment Nigre, 6%c; 
spot Lagos, nominally 7%c. Several 
tanks of Lagos, June 1 arrival, was 
said to have sold at 7%4c 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
slow, with the trade awaiting tariff de- 
velopments. At New York, bulk oil 
was quoted at 6% @6%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Trade was 
quiet and the market barely steady, 
with spot supplies, New York, quoted 
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PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED Oll—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
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MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 
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at 6%@6%c. Future shipments were 
quoted at 6% @7c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—9%%c nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil was slow and the market bare- 
ly steady with prices quoted about %c 
over May. Store oil stocks at New 
York on May 1 were 2,900 bbls. South- 
east and Valley crude, 7%c nominal; 
Texas unquoted. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, May 2, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


Me 5.5. Mase eee suse 880 a .... 
BOTs amis 500 888 888 885 a 888 
NR hy so alc we whoa ss ale 885 a 891 
July 400 905 904 904a.... 
EE roa. gach ok sae Dao 914 a 918 
MN cays? oan ee es: Dees 921 a 923 
SC are 400 9238 921 922a.... 
BU whats a. Me bine Oe we eb hS ao a 920 
Teg me RE Sey tsar eee a 925 


Total sales, including mee 1,300 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% @7ce. 


Saturday, May 3, 1930. 
BMG Stee re cee a ate i ee 
May 400 885 883 885 a 888 
June 100 883 883 880 a 889 
PNW aed os ss Sa aW een nob ae 899 a 903 
NE ik ate hee Shes aii 908 a 915 
Se <.50 wD BLT Pee. SIT a ..... 
Mn o65 tc 100 917 917 917 a 918 
ics sik alae hn ere 900 a 915 
RE ey eet te 910 a 920 


Total sales, including switches, 1,100 


bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% @7%éc. 
Monday, May 5, 1930. 
NE on -s's' x cowie) Lebanese wee us Bae 
May 1200 8838 878 878 a 881 
guns .... 200. 817 Sit Sila .... 
July ..... 900 895 888 886 a 889 
Aug. .... 600 900 898 898 a.... 
Sept. .... 1800 910 902 902 a.... 
LU [ae 800 912 903 903 a 905 
Nov. .... 200 900 900 890 a 899 
oka as av pie Nal sins able 895 a 905 


Total sales, including switches, 5,100 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Nominal. 














South Texas Cotton Oil Co. 


Houston, Texas 
Manufacturer of 


Hydrogenated Oils 


Cotton Seed and Peanut, for 


SHORTENING 
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and Confectionery Trades 


























| The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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Tuesday, May 6, 1930. 


ROAR ae ie eel at R70 os. 
May 1500 881 876 875 a 880 
Ee ee ee 875 a 890 
July 400 892 890 892 a.... 
RE Gy «gg hal ae eet ae 900 a 905 
SS ae 800 908 905 908 a.... 
Ms 6053 bee? Shama es 908 a 909 
MONS Sark “Sky s-. wee te ceo 898 a 910 
Wes iso San eee eae mes 903 a 915 


Total sales, including switches, 2,700 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Nominal. 


Wednesday, May 7, — 


OE isu ix ae aesem eared "ae 

May 300 879 877 879 “ae 
US; sess pee ee woe Ge eae 875 a 891 
July 500 895 891 894 a 895 
MS in a Sean estas: vedas 902 a 906 
RON so-< 500 912 910 908 a 910 
MR ek Se gee eral 908 a 911 
BOM e ac Ghrgitisg has %.4.e cate 900 a 910 
A Ee ae ate 907 a 915 


Total sales, including switches, 1,300 


bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c Nominal. 
Thursday, May 8, 1930. 

ONE Sos Aer Susi tees 875 a 900 
MED Pic's ida les. cane awa 879 a 885 
MOUND os cek bob "Sesto ae 878 a 891 
” a ee 899 897 898 a 900 
"eee eee a 912 
Ee a ee 915 913 9138 a 915 
LY SS 2rd Se 913 a 916 
ERD BOP meee meee The 903 a 913 
POR cess <wises Sea ao ee Se 910 a 917 








See page 44 for later markets. 








SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, May 8, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 


Per Ib. 

North and Northeast: 

Coseete, BRAD TGs oc oc vccecicvesssess @l11 

IE SR err @11\% 

as than S,500 Tbs... cccscocccccscs @11% 
Southeast: 

BIO TR. cc ccceveccesccsccveceooeses 10% 

Less than BID TRB. csciccececccesssss 11% 
Southwest: 

Carints, BBGOO: TS. .occccccvcccscecce @10% 

10,000 Ths. ORE BD. oc cccvccccccs: cece @10% 

Less than 10,000 Ibs............--008 @11% 
Pacific Oost: ....cccccccccvceccceccccs @11% 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs.........e.eeeeeeee 10% 

B WRB, BOE Gee owccsveccvccccccsese 11% 

DO ER 4s goed sc'sopcnenesse sees @11% 
South: 

Cartots, BE,000 Whe... .ccccccccccases 10% 

Tees than CAFIOGS. ...ccccsccccccccccs 11% 
Pacific Const: ..cccccccccccccscccccese 10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
ye per lb. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib. less than salad oil. 


or rs 
P. & G. OPEN NEW OFFICE. 


New Southeastern headquarters will 
be opened by the Procter & Gamble 
Co. at Charlotte, N. C., on July 1. Dis- 
tribution of the company’s products 
throughout the Charlotte territory will 
be handled through this office. The 
products, it is estimated, will be valued 
at $3,000,000 annually. 

-——-fe—--- 


HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, May 7, 1930.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 30s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 27s 9d. 
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ONTINENTAL 


can better serve you 


May 10, 1930. 














oteeee rel » 1. There’s a Continental Can to meet every packaging need. 


ae 


2. Continental Closing Machines of various types give 
better service. 


3. Continental Research and Development Laboratories to 
assist in the solution of your problems. 


4. Specialists in “Packaging To Sell” designs help you de- 
velop a new package or modernize an old one. 


5. 35 modern Continental Plants located in 24 principal 
cities to render the utmost in service. 


6. More than 5,000 employee stockholders who, as “Part- 
ners in the Business,” have a deeper interest in serving you. 


Here is a packaging service that has pointed diversified businesses to solve their packaging 
the way to increased sales, by better packaging, problems. 

for many of the country’s outstanding merchan- A call to the nearest Continental Office will 
dising successes. It is based on a quarter cen- bring an experienced representative who can 
tury of experience gained in helping widely assist you with your packaging problems. 


CoNTINENTAL CAN Company INC 


Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd St. CHICAGO: 111 West Washington St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 155 Montgomery St. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI WHEELING PASSAIC SAN JOSE BALTIMORE OAKLAND NEW ORLEANS ROANOKE 
BOSTON DETROIT JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES CLEARING CANONSBURG ALBANY, GA. SAN FRANCISCO SYRACUSE 
NASHVILLE HURLOCK, MD. DALLAS E. ST. LOUIS DENVER SEATTLE ‘BEDFORD, VA. KANSAS CITY, MO. HAVANA, CUBA 


‘It?s Better Packed in Tin” 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and steady 
the latter part of the week due to light 
offerings, steadiness in hogs. There was 
a fair cash trade, but weakness in 
grains continued and checked rallies. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was moderately active and 
weaker on account of beneficial rains 
and scattered liquidation, refiners ab- 
sorbing old contracts. New grading 
contracts were moderate and the mar- 
ket was barely steady, but there was 
considerable interest under market. De- 
livery points are New York, Macon, 
Ga., Dallas, Tex., and Ivorydale, O. It 
is expected an increased interest will 
be shown new contracts as new crop 
progresses. Cash trade is quiet and 
sentiment locally is bearish. Crude is 
oe at 7%c for Southeast and Val- 
ey. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract. 
—May, $8.76 sales; June, $8.70@8.85; 
July, $8.85@8.87; Aug., $8.95@8.97; 
Sept., $9.01@9.03; Oct., $9.02@9.04; 
Nov., $8.85@8.97; Dec., $8.85@9.05. 

New contract. — Nov., $8.41@8.49; 
Dec., $8.45@8.50; Jan., $8.48@8.53; 
Feb., $8.55@8.59; March, $8.65@8.68; 
Apr., $8.68@8.75. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 6c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8%c. 
——q——_ 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, May 9, 1930.— Lard, 
prime western, $10.85@10.95; middle 
western, $10.75@10.85; city, 10%@ 
10%c; refined continent, 10%c; South 
American, 11%c; Brazil kegs, 12%c; 
compound, 10%c. 


~ -— fe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, May 9, 1930.—General pro- 


vision market rules dull. Demand rather 
poor for hams and picnics; square 
shoulders and pure lard fair. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 94s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 84s; hams, long cut, 
96s; picnics, 74s; short backs, 88s; bel- 
lies, clear, 80s; Canadian, none; Cum- 
berland, 94s; Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 
53s 6d. 


fo 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was rather 
quiet during the week ended May 3, ac- 
cording to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 111 metric tons. 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 90,000, 
at a top Berlin price of 14.71 cents a 
pound, compared with 85,000, at 16.01 
cents a pound, for the same week of 
last year. 

The Rotterdam market was weak. 
Prices were lower. All oleo products 


prices steady. Demand poor for re- 
fined lard. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet with prices slightly lower. Mar- 
ket for all American bacon with ex- 
ception of clear bellies, firm. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 14,000 for the 
week, as compared with 19,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending May 2, 1930, 
was 129,000, as compared with 92,000 
for the corresponding week of last year. 


Je 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on April 30, 1930, reported to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
were as follows: 


Apr. 30, 
1930. 


American and Canadian bacon, tons 
MMR, COMB co ccccsccccers 

Lard, refined, tierces 

Lard, prime steam, tierces 


—-——e—-- 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to May 7, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 68,619 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 42,362 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 68,619 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 14,606 quarters. 


—-—-e—_— 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended May 3, 1930: 


New York. Boston. Phila. 







Week ended 


May 3, 1980........ 26,915 46,265 —«-22, 932 
Apr. 26, 1930........ 62:952 40,172 34,288 
Apr. 19, 1930........ 33,574 54,985 38,108 
May 4) 1999.......; 6,349 1,122 1,446 
Apr. 27, 1929........ 41,766 31134 20/858 

To date 1930...... 713,324 330,706 274,201 

To date, 1929...... 425,870 110,183 207,466 
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CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended May 3, 1930, were 3,962,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 5,339,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 5,032,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to May 3 this year, 
73,178,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
70,237,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended May 3, 1930, were 
2,432,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,554,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,151,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to May 8 this 
year, 66,449,000 Ibs.; same period a 
year ago, 77,692,000 lbs. 

to 


TANNERS’ MAR. HIDE STOCKS. 


Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
by tanners on March 31, 1930, with 
comparisons, are given by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 


Mar. 31, Feb. 28, 
1930. 1930. 
ee err hides 1,686,181 1,697,896 
Green salted: 
PP rere hides 486,330 535,091 
BRS ee hides 736,607 742,550 
DE. cased vuutees <i hides 58,030 41,211 
Unclassified ....... hides 338,372 303,143 
Dry or dry salted... .hides 66,842 75,901 
ME. sccnapumies cs eeesn skins 1,732,225 1,528,164 
MR! 5 55a eR eas esate’ ¥ skins 259,754 301,837 
Sheep and lamb........ skins 6,235,884 5,907,282 
Goat and kid.......... skins 8,539,175 7,420,696 
SUPONER  nadas ewncse bee skins 731,545 600,006 
——o—_— 


MARCH SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 
Stocks of sheep, lamb and cabretta 
skins for March, 1930, with compari- 
sons, are reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as follows: 
RAW STOCKS AT END OF MONTH. 


March, February, March, 
1930. 30. 1929. 
Sheep and lamb. . .6,235,884 5,907,232 6,611,327 
er 731,545 600,006 484,354 
IN PROCESS END OF MONTH. 
Sheep and lamb. . .4,538,337 4,704,756 4.971.478 
Cabretta ......... 358,039 428,048 230,085 


PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 


Sheep and lamb. . .2,631,541 2,513,966 3.177.951 
Cabrettm ois scsccae 323,540 306,654 211,967 
~ fe 


Watch the “Wanted” page for busi- 
ness opportunities. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 
Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of February, 1930, and 
March, 1930, based on reports received from 4,100 manufacturers and dealers, 
and stocks disposed of during the former month, are reported by the U. S. 


Department of Commerce as follows: 

















Stocks on hand or in transit. Deliveries 





Mar. 31, Feb. 28, Tanned. during 
1930. 1930. Mar., 1930. Mar., 1930.* 
nn a cn eh tesa bs ese wete 3,969,244 3,931,844 1,391,814 1,128,440 
RRR SR ie ee rae ea 1,196,999 an ~ ~ neeSacds< 315,181 
i Sn cbe0 scae put Ween ns sosuck eeu s 1,539,576 Sf ) oer 458,109 
Bulls, hides ....... 168,608 ne . \bievheacet 43,569 
Unclassified, hides . 1,064,061 = sibuscanee 311,581 
Buffalo, hides ......... 43,879 36,861 1,635 4,351 
NC CIID oc on baWenvice cesses ean 2,575,896 2,507,474 1,057,290 834,496 
Green-salted, skins 2,136,948 2,045,783 991,644 740,427 
rere 438,948 461,691 65,646 94,069 
ee eer 462,249 541,659 167,355 142,204 
Green-salted, skins 400,649 484,532 164,398 141,843 
Dry or dry-salted, 61,600 57,127 2,957 361 
Horse, colt, ass, and mule: 
SN SEBLENN SD CER e nee enhabss sues se snenes 184,300 175,990 5,083 46,621 
Fronts, whole fronts 89,083 97,669 100,019 1,240 
Butts, whole butts ... 134,509 214,128 49,980 1,042 
IE na ns0% caiesc 0.4.6 39,954 44,685 Me Nanectaus 
Splits, pickled, pieces..... 32,341 35,093 re 
SS os Snes 5 v.40 ¥ vise coh esau e 10,227 ,15€ 9,009,539 4,776,775 1,254,290 
i Mn. .n it. > dni noah sss n0ueenn seen 819,371 687,680 268,631 74,706 
Sheep and lamb, total skins.................. 8, 2,474,951 1,940,001 
EE, EE civ cccecccescccsaacnncese RE) SSID cccasceecs 540,508 
i So cceastagistanssesvuesce® SE 5: CMM | Se 159,984 
Without wool—pickied, skins ............ %,278,086  §7,986498  ......... 1,218, 896 
ao Eee  .: | | ll ae 20,613 
Pn ; bsuchG S slabevunde a sands 604 wie 4,573 1,099 
Weeemers, GOMOMS 26... ssecee 7 9,811 2.878 
Kangaroo and wallaby, skins 385,003 81,010 40 
Deer and elk, skins ....... 247,831 69,940 16,894 
rr PE hc od cua coy eees Sakbkaee 148,168 52,604 66.564 
Pig and hog strips, pounds.................... 639,407 315,399 195,064 
Bs ED Wika dwn pay Sb 06's sivicdonsewsinceseet ee 62,772 ere 


*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers, and importers. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a good 
broad movement in the packer hide 
market this week, with total sales esti- 
mated over 80,000 hides, all moving at 
unchanged prices. Early this week it 
developed that about 40,000 hides were 
moved quietly last week at steady 
prices, and the market is now consid- 
ered well cleaned up to kill. At the 
present moment there are practically 
no hides offered in this market and, 
with the take-off now running into May, 
and packers’ stocks well cleaned out, 
some seasonal appreciation in values in 
the near future would not appear out of 
line. Some packers sold straight April 
take-off this week, others moved mixed 
March-April hides; some earlier dating 
native steers also moved and one lot of 
butt branded steers dated January to 
April, moving at the same price as cur- 
rent take-off, and indicating a firm 
market. 

Spready native steers quoted 154%@ 
16c, nom. Heavy native steers moved 
at 14c, and extreme native steers at 
18c, steady. 

Butt branded steers were well sold 
at 14c, with some 2,800 dating January 
to April going at the same price. Colo- 
rados moved at 134c; good quantity 
moved quietly last week on same basis. 
Heavy Texas steers sold at 14c, and 
possibly a car or two of light Texas 
steers at 18c, steady. Extreme light 
Texas steers moved with branded cows 
at 12c. 

Heavy native cows were the last 
selection to move, about 12,000 going 
finally at 12c, steady. Upwards of 
20,000 light native cows were sold or 
booked at 12%c. Branded cows moved 
in a good way at 12c. 

Native bulls last sold at 9c for No- 
vember forward take-off, with 9%c paid 
for St. Pauls recently. Branded bulls 
last sold at 8c. 

South American market showed a 
further seasonal decline, with a partial 
recovery later, and an active trade; 
stocks now fairly well cleaned up. The 
market declined to $32.25 for Argentine 
steers, equal to about 14%c, c.i.f. New 
York, as against $33.75 paid last week. 
Later sales were reported at $32.75, 
equal to about 14%c, c.i.f. New York. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Trading 
in May take-off started at the opening 
of the week, when one local small pack- 
er moved 9,000 May hides, basis big 
packer grading and trim, at the full 
market; light native cows brought 
12%c, branded cows 12c, native steers 
14c and branded steers 13%c. Another 
killer sold 3,000 May light native cows 
at 12%c. Three small packers moved 
a total of 12,000 May hides at 12%c 
for all-weight native steers and cows, 
and 12c for branded, all prices steady. 

Nothing further heard from Pacific 
Coast market, where last confirmed 
trading in March take-off was at 11%c 
for steers and 10c for cows, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points; killers asking %c more. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Quoted nom- 
inally $32.00@33.00 per ton, Chicago 


asis. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country mar- 
ket has been somewhat quieter but 
about steady. Some buyers claim they 
are about to obtain outside hides at 





their ideas of values, but offerings 
from larger dealers are light. All- 
weights generally quoted 10c last paid 
for 48-lb. av., with ‘4c more asked. 
Heavy steers and cows offered at 9%ec. 
Bids of 10c reported for buff weights, 
with %4@%*%c more asked for better 
quality. Extremes range 12@12‘c, ac- 
cording to percentage of grubs. Bulls 
offered at 7c, flat. All-weight branded 
quoted about 8%c, flat, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins were 
about cleaned up earlier to first of May, 
with last trading at 20c, northern basis. 

First-salted Chicago city calf quoted 
18c nom., for straight 8/15 lb. weights, 
based on movement of three or four 
cars of split weights at 17%c for 8/10 
lb., and 18%c for 10/15 lb., a good ad- 
vance over previous trading. Mixed 
cities and countries 15%@l16c, nom.; 
straight countries about 14%éc. 

KIPSKINS—Most packer kipskins 
were cleaned up earlier to May first, 
with last trading at 18¢ for northern 
natives, 16c for over-weights, and 13%c 
for branded. One small lot of April 
kips available at 18c for natives. 

Chicago city kips offered at 17c. 
Mixed cities and countries 144%@l15c, 
nom.; straight countries about 13%e. 

Big packer regular slunks again sold 
at $1.25 for Aprils; hairless quoted 26c 
last paid. 

HORSEHIDES — Market about un- 
changed, with choice city renderers 
with manes and tails quoted $4.25@4.75 
asked. Mixed city and country lots 
range $3.25@3.75 flat, based on not 
over 10 per cent No. 2’s. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 
11@12c per lb. Shearlings about un- 
changed; one car No. 1 big packer 
shearlings sold at 55c, and couple cars 
moved at 50c, flat, for 1’s and 2’s. 
Fresh clips quoted about 35@40c; 
straight No. 2’s alone about 30c. Last 
sales of small packer shearlings were 
at 22\ec, flat, at outside point, figuring 
30c for % in. up, 20c for shorts and 
No. 2’s, and 10¢ for shear cuts, bare- 
backs and ribby. Pickled skins steady 
and quoted $4.50@5.00 per doz. straight 
run of lamb at Chicago. Last sales of 
wool. pelts were at $1.35 for heavies 
and $1.20 for lights, at outside point. 
Country pelts quoted 60@75c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips sold 
at 7c, and a few cars extra good qual- 
ity at 7c, both prices delivered East; 
some l.c.1. lots of small packer strips 
moved as low as 4%4c. Frozen gelatine 
scraps quoted 4%c, and green salted 
4%c, delivered. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket quiet but firm, all packers having 
already moved April productions sev- 
eral weeks back at 14c for native steers; 
butt brands, 14c; Colorados, 13%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Little change 
in the market and trading rather quiet. 
Good buffs from mid-western points 
quotable around 10c. Extremes gen- 
erally quoted 12c, with %c more asked. 

CALFSKINS — Calfskin market 
stronger. One car 5/7’s sold at $1.70, 
or 5c advance; a car 7/9’s moved at 
$2.05, or 10c advance. Last sales of 
9/12’s were at $2.60, and higher talked. 
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Last trading in 12/17 lb. veal kips was 
at $2.90@2.95, buttermilks $2.80, and 
17 lb. up $3.90; higher prices talked. 

New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, May 38, 1930—Close: May 
14.10n; June 14.40n; July 14.70n; Aug. 
14.90n; Sept. 15.09@15.15; Oct. 15.40n; 
Nov. 15.60n; Dec. 15.85 sale; Jan. 
15.95n; Feb. 16.05n; Mar. 16.15n; Apr. 
16.25n. Sales 3 lots. 


Monday, May 5, 1930—Close: May 

14.00b; June 14.20n; July 14.50n; Aug. 
14.70n; Sept. 14.95@14.96; Oct. 15.20n; 
Nov. 15.40n; Dec. 15.70 sale; Jan. 
15.85n; Feb. 16.00@16.10; Mar. 16.10n; 
Apr. 16.20n. Sales 69 lots. 
. Tuesday, May 6, 1930—Close: May 
14.00b; June 14.20n; July 14.50n; Aug. 
14.70n; Sept. 14.95 sale; Oct. 15.20n; 
Nov. 15.40n; Dec. 15.65b; Jan. 15.85n; 
Feb. 15.95@16.15; Mar. 16.10n; Apr. 
16.20n. Sales 7 lots. 


Wednesday, May 7, 1980—Close: May 
14.00@14.30; June 14.20n; July 14.50n; 
Aug. 14.70n; Sept. 14.92@14.99; Oct. 
15.20n; Nov. 15.40n; Dec. 15.70@15.80; 
Jan. 15.85n; Feb. 16.00@16.20; Mar. 
16.10n; Apr. 16.30b. Sales 9 lots. 

Thursday, May 8, 1980—Close: May 
14.10; June 14.20n; July 14.50n; Aug. 
14:70n; Sept. 14.90@15.00; Oct. 15.15n; 
Nov. 15.35n; Dec. 15.75; Jan. 15.85n; 
Feb. 15.95b; Mar. 16.10n; Apr. 16.20n. 
Sales 18 lots. 

Friday, May 9, 1930—Close: May 
13.91@14.25; June 14,20; July 14.50; 
Aug. 14.70; Sept. 14.90; Oct. 15.15; Nov. 
15.35; Dec. 15.65@15.74; Jan. 15.85; 
Feb. 15.95@16.05; Mar. 16.10; Apr. 


16.20. 
ee” 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended May 9, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
1929. 


week. 

Spr. nat. 

strs. ......15%@16n 15% @16n 16 @16%n 
Hvy. nat, strs. @i4 14 @14% 14 @14% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @l4 @l4 @13% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

CK. a keviic 14 @l4 @13% 
Hvy. Col. strs, @13% @13% @13 
Ex-light Tex. 

rere @12 @12 @13% 
Brnd'd cows. @12 @12 @13% 
Hvy. nat. cows @i12 @12 @13% 
Lt. nat. cows @12% @12% 14 @14% 
Nat. bulls .. 9 @ 9% 9 @9% 94% @10R 
Brnd’d bulls. 8 @ 8% 8 @ 8% 8%@ 9n 
Calfskins ... @20 @20 @21 
Kips, nat. . @18 @18 19 
Kips, ov-wt.. @16 @16 17 
Kips, brnd’d. @13% @13% 5 
Slunks, reg.. @1.25 @1.25 1.40@1.50 
Slunks, hris.. @26 @26 50 @b55n 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts.. @12% @12% @14 
Branded .... @l2 @i2 @13% 
Nat. bulls .. @ 9 @ 9 9%@10n 
Brnd'd buls . @ 8 @ 8 844@ 9n 
Calfskins ... @18n 17%@18n 18 @19n 
Md sacece @1li7ax @16%n 17 @17% 
Slunks, reg.1.074%@1.10 1.074%@1.10 @1.25 
Slunks, hris.. @20n @20n @35 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steres.. @ 9Y%ax @ 9% 10%@11 
Hvy. cows ,. @ 9%ax @ 9% 10%@11 
| 10 @10% 10 @10% 11%@12 
Extremes ...12 @12% 12 @12% 1384%@14% 
BUMS 2c wees @ Tax @ Tax 8 @ 8% 
Calfskins ... @l4%n @14n @15n 
ee ee @13%n @13n @l4n . 
Light calf...1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 90 @1.00 
Deacons ....1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 90 @1.00 
Slunks, reg..50 @60 60 @70 50 60 


@ 
Slunks. hris.. 5 @10n 5 @10 15 @20 
Horsehides ..3.25@4.75 3.50@4.75 4.25@5.50 
60 @70 


Hogskins ...50 @55 50 @55 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs..1.30@1.40 1.30@1.40 1.90@2.40 
Sml. pkr. 
lamsb ....1.20@1.35 1.20@1.35 1.75@2.2h 


Pkr. shearlgs.30 @55 30 @50 1 0541.30 
Dry pelts ...11 @12 @ii 18 @20 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., May 8, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings, uneven- 
ly lower, mostly 25@50c off; medium 
to good weighty steers and common to 
medium light offerings reflect maximum 
decline, very meager sized crop choice 
medium weights and heavies holding 
about steady; runs excessive; too many 
light steers and yearlings here, but 
week’s crop also comprised too many 
medium to good heavy steers; fat she 
stock about 25c lower, with better 
grade fat cows showing most decline; 
bulls, steady to 25c lower; vealers, 25@ 


50c higher. Extreme top weighty 
steers, $14.75; next highest price, 
$14.60; best light yearling steers, 


$13.65; heifers, $12.75; very few fat cat- 
tle in run above $13.00, price range un- 
usually wide, with killers buying their 
material from $8.00@14.75, mostly 
$10.00@12.50.. Break in live market 
more or less attributable to erratic beef 
trade, which remains narrow, especially 
on kosher chucks. Shipper outlet is 
below normal. 

HOGS—Price fluctuations in the hog 
market were narrow, but today’s light 
run and active competition on the part 
of all interests was responsible for a 
15@25c advance, and today’s quotations 
are mostly 25c higher than last Thurs- 
day. Today’s top, $10.40, paid for 180- 
to 210-lb. weights; bulk good to choice 
160- to 230-lb. weights, $10.20@10.35; 
240 to 300 lbs., $10.00@10.25; 350-lb. 
weights, $9.80; 130 to 150 lbs., $9.75@ 
10.35; pigs, $9.00@10.00; packing sows, 
$9.00@9.50; hogs scaling from 190 to 
250 lbs., predominated in receipts, and 
the most of the run was of good qual- 


ity. 

SHEEP—Compared with one week 
ago: Fat lambs, 25@50c higher; fat 
ewes unchanged. Spring lambs were 
scarce and nominally steady; light re- 
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ceipts were bullish factor early, cur- 
tailed shipping demand a weakening 
factor late. Bulk wooled lambs, $10.75 
@11.25; practical top, $11.50; heavies, 
$10.50; shorn lambs, 86 to 107 lbs., 
$9.50@10.10; few early, $10.25@10.50; 
fat shorn ewes, $6.00 down; California 
springers, 70 to 76 lbs., $12.25@12.65; 
common to good natives, $9.00@12.00. 
i ed 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., May 8, 1930. 


CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings, 
as a rule, met a very slow trade dur- 
ing the week, and all but the better 
grades of weighty offerings closed at 
25@50c lower levels against a week 
ago. Good to choice heavy steers were 
scarce, and prices held steady, with the 
best selling at $14.00 for the week’s 
top. Other sales of weighty arrivals 
were noted at $12.75@13.50, but the 
bulk of the light and medium weights 
sold from $9.75@11.75. Fed heifers 
shared the week’s decline, but most 
slaughter cows sold at steady to weak 
prices. Bulls closed at weak to 25c 
lower levels, while vealers are fully 
steady, with choice grades selling up 
to $11.00. 

HOGS—Hog values were weak to 
lower at the opening of the week, but 
a stronger feeling toward the close put 
final prices at 10@15c higher levels 
against last Thursday. The high spot 
was reached at the finish when choice 
200- to 215-lb. weights brought $9.95. 
At the close desirable grades of 160- to 
250-lb. weights sold from $9.75@9.90, 
and most 260- to 330-lb. butchers 
cleared from $9.40@9.70. Big packers 
displayed considerable interest on late 
days and bought rather freely. Pack- 
ing grades are weak to 10c lower, with 
$8.50@9.00 taking the bulk. 

SHEEP—A very uneven trade fea- 
tured the sheep and lamb market. Fed 
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wooled lambs closed mostly 50c higher, 
while shorn offerings are 10@15c over 
a week ago. Springers were sharply 
higher at the opening, but a sharp break 
reduced values to steady to 25c lower 
levels. Best woolskins reached $11.00, 
while desirable clippers brought $9.85. 
Choice Arizona spring lambs scored 
$13.00 on Monday, but at the close noth- 
ing passed $11.25. Mature classes are 
50@75c higher, with Arizona shorn 
ewes up to $5.60. 


fe 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


5 Omaha, May 8, 1930. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
sold very slowly on most days, with a 
weak to lower undertone, although with 
light receipts on closing days, there 
was a touch of strength. For the week 
prices are barely steady to mostly 
around 25c lower, weighty steers show- 
ing the least decline. Plain, light, short 
fed yearlings show loss of fully 25c, 
to in extremes, 50c, and heifers show 
a similar price loss. Choice cows held 
fully steady, and others are weak to 
25c lower. Vealers held fully steady. 
The week’s top price of $13.45 was paid 
for weighty steers scaling 1,399 lbs. 
Light steers, 1,015 lbs., earned $13.10. 


HOGS—Local receipts of hogs have 
been of fairly liberal volume, but un- 
der the influence of broad demand from 
all quarters and bullish advices, the 
undertone to the trade has been strong. 
Comparisons Thursday with Thursday 
show a net advance of 15@25c, with 
Thursday’s top $10.00, and the follow- 
ing bulks: 160- to 250-lb. weights, $9.75 
@9.85; 250- to 280-lb. butchers, $9.65@ 
9.80; 280- to 375-lb. butchers, $9.40@ 
9.65; packing sows, $8.90@9.10. 


SHEEP — Sharp fluctuations have 
featured the slaughter lamb trade, 
prices working higher early in the week 
but losing this strength later. Com- 
parisons Thursday with Thursday show 
values about steady. Matured sheep are 
strong to 25¢c higher. On Thursday, 
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bulk of the fed wooled lambs sold at 

$10.00@10.40; top, $10.85, fed clipped 

lambs, $9.40; California spring lambs, 

$11.25@11 85; shorn ewes, $5.00@5.50. 
a 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

East St. Louis, Ill, May 8, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Better grade steers sold steady 
to 25c lower; others, 25@50c lower; 
mixed yearlings and heifers, 25@50c 
lower, inbetween kinds showing the full 
decline; cows, cutters and bulls, steady; 
low cutters weak; vealers, 25c higher. 
Bulk of steers registered $8.50@11.50, 
1,160-lb. steers landing $12.50 as top, 
while 1,016-lb. yearlings claimed $12.35 
as high. Bulk of fat mixed yearlings 
and heifers cashed at $10.25@11.25, 
590-lb. mixed yearlings scoring $12.25 
as high, while best heifers at $11.90 
scaled 622 lb. Bulk of medium fleshed 
descriptions recorded $9.25@10.00; most 
cows, $7.00@8.25; top, $9.50; bulk of 
low cutters, $4.25@5.00; top sausage 
bulls, $7.65; top vealers, $10.50. 

HOGS—Expanding shipper outlet as- 
sisted selling interests, and swine 
values advanced 10@20c during the 
week. Top on Thursday reached $10.30, 
with most 160- to 260-lb. weights, 
$10.10@10.25. Packing sows bulked at 
$8.90@9.00. 

SHEEP—Lighter receipts proved a 
bullish factor in trade, and fat lambs 
scored a net gain of 50c, while fat ewes 
advanced 25c. Desirable wooled lambs 
bulked at $10.25@11.00; clipped lambs, 
$8.75@10.00; clipped ewes, $4.00@5.00. 
Spring lambs topped at $13.50, with the 
bulk $12.25@13.00. 

fo 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. ) 
St. Joseph, Mo., May 8, 1930. 

CATTLE—A weak undertone per- 
sisted in cattle, with most steers and a 
liberal supply of yearlings showing a 
further 25c loss. Bulls were 50c lower; 
other classes unchanged. Inbetween 
grades of light steers and yearlings 
predominated, and bulk of sales ranged 
from $10.00@11.50, with fewer than 
average loads good enough to better the 
latter figure. Week’s top was $12.50, 
paid for a load of 723-lb. heifers. Top 
steers, averaging 1,291 lbs. brought 
$11.90; some 1,178-lb. pulp-fed Wyo- 
mings, $11.85. A large share of re- 
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ceipts embraced fat heifers, bulk sell- 
ing from $9.75@11.00. Top cows 
brought $9.50; bulk, $6.50@8.25; choice 
vealers, $12.00. 

HOGS—The market gave a better ac- 
count of itself the current week, and 
quit at a top of $9.95, with better 
grades of 170- to 240-lb. hogs selling 
from $9.75@9.90 largely; 240 to 270 
Ibs., $9.60@9.75, 270 to 325 lbs., $9.25@ 
9.60; sows, $8.75@9.00. These prices 
were 15@20c above a week earlier. 

SHEEP—Old crop lambs in wool 
made up bulk of the week’s receipts. 
Demand continued to strengthen, and 
prices were advanced 50c, top reaching 
$11.00, with bulk from $10.75 to that 
figure. Clipped lambs shared this 
strength, selling mainly at a price of 
$9.75. Little change was observable in 
spring lambs. Choice Arizonas brought 
$12.35 as top, and most Californias 
$12.00. Fat ewes ranged largely from 
$5.00@5.35 shorn. 


= fe 
ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., May 7, 1930. 

CATTLE—Receipts at all markets 
this week proved excessive for the 
needs of the dressed trade, and further 
downturns have taken place. The gen- 
eral market as compared with a week 
ago is closing unevenly 25 to in spots 
50c lower, inbetween steers and fat she 
stock showing the downturn. Highly 
desirable yearlings topped for the week 
at $12.00, best matured steers, $11.50, 
bulk of all weights selling at $10.00@ 
11.00, low grades, down to $9.00. Fat 
she stock closed today at $6.00@7.25 
for most cows, heifers, largely at $7.75 
@9.25; low cutters and cutters drop- 
ping to a $4.50@5.75 bulk, medium 
grade bulls selling largely at $6.25@ 
6.75. Vealers today sold from $8.00 to 
Trig $8.50, choice kinds, to $10.50@ 
11.00. 

HOGS—For the week the hog mar- 
ket figured mostly steady although 
heavy butchers show some weakness. 
Better 160- to 220-lb. weights cleared 
at $9.50@9.65, 230- to 250-lb. weights 
at $9.25@9.50, while 250- to around 
325-lb. averages cashed at $9.00@9.25. 
Pigs and light lights were 25c higher 
_ ~ -50, while sows cashed at $8.25@ 

SHEEP—Rapid advances in the lamb 
market for the past few days were 
halted lately and some declines en- 
forced, although price levels are still 
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about $1.00 higher for the week. Good 
and choice shorn lambs cleared at $9.00 
@9.50, while comparable woolskins 
brought $10.00@10.50. Good and choice 
shorn ewes cashed at $4.50@5.75. 


——&—— 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., May 8, 1930. 

CATTLE — Slaughter cattle values 
fluctuated rapidly in quick response to 
supply and demand changes, but net 
variations for the week proved small. 
Most steers and yearlings averaged 
steady, while better grade yearlings, 
especially lighter weights, finished 
strong to 25c higher. Attractive light 
heifers ruled strong, and other she 
stock closed unchanged. Several loads 
of 600- to 725-lb. heifers brought $11.00 
@11.35, and cows bulked at $6.75@8.25. 
Select vealers reached $12.50, and sau- 
sage bulls cleared at $6.75@7.00 mostly. 

HOGS—Curtailed receipts and broad 
demand boosted costs 15@25c. Late 
top, $9.85; bulk of well finished 160- to 
260-lb. weights went at $9.60@9.80, 
260- to 320-lb. averages, $9.35@9.60, 
outstanding 350-lb. butchers, $9.40; 
290-lb. butchers, $9.60. Most sows 
cashed at $8.85@8.90; few, $9.00. 

SHEEP — Decreased supplies ac- 
counted for a full quarter advance on 
sheep and lambs, placing values at 
highest levels in over two months. 
Wooled lambs topped at $10.85 early; 
clippers, mostly $9.50 down; top, $9.65; 
best shorn ewes, $5.25. 


---— fo - 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 








kets, week ended May 3, 1930, with 
comparisons: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
Week ended May 3...... 194,000 516,000 345.000 
Previous week ......... -200, 000 542,000 371,000 

1929 2,000 643,000 328,000 
590,000 289,00) 

2 27,000 612,000 229,000 
WZ 2... wceeeseeseesee ++ 268,000 §90,000 279,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended May Diawwvauns aewewsa deen sai 474,000 
TE Cos fenecksos va atassconceren 471, 000 
Sr OP Se ee ee ee 
SE. <'6:6: SUR Es a2 64S 0G 4 Sb celka's én ecanes ’ 

927 et et ee ee 
EE ee een ee eet : 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended May 3......151,000 401,000 266,000 
Previous week .......... 139,000 410,000 273,000 
BE San caes che sbabanene 155,000 472,000 246,000 
SS ee eee 179,000 424,000 205,000 
GE rr ae 163,000 457,000 168,000 
See ae CS 194,000 


442,000 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 


















Telephone Yards €184 


The Commission is the Same—Why not gn o Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve Y 


Write—’ Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 
oe gy nar 
























Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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Special reports to The National 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Provisioner 


show the number of livestock slaughtered at 15 


centers for the week ended May 3, 1930, 


comparisons: 


























CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prev. 
May 3 week. 
RD ce caies o'gaibae sats 23,829 20,518 
ee Es EE ee 17,166 14,318 
RN Fa cass ab eho t wsten 17,715 7,106 
ND aware ¥'a $6idie bt08 165 8,365 
i MY wd oxsqewetsen© 5,232 5,175 
TN 3 eee 8,472 7,754 
ME Sha se's st 00e ben 550 1,710 842 
SS. Saar eee intial 
Philadelphia ............ 1,453 1,471 
IE <6 5.2 6 0.0.0:0:0 «07 1,487 1,474 
New York & Jersey City. 8,396 8,955 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,929 3,204 
Cincinnati 3,403 2.855 
Denver ..... 2,738 2,744 
_  ereeeererere er ye 102,695 95,781 
HOGS. 
CORO: ais Scien sna'ccceun 116,860 112,945 
EE GONE vss 6 a'nneeaen 22,081 19,733 
Sate vant ova ae dip e anine 37,761 9,524 
Oi EEL wicb's cissa tien ache 6,681 28,929 
SEE, asopahoocsicnwe 20,987 16,425 
SS Se 24,144 21,601 
SS 7,749 8,729 
EE HOME. 0.5000 ccacsees pues waa 
yo ras 16.598 13,852 
TRGIARATOUS 2... vccvcccccs 6,278 19,7038 
New York & Jersey City. 43,576 44,180 
Oklahoma City ......... 5,918 6,823 
Cincinnati -+- 18,784 19,895 
WN ak aka Saavdesecwes 7,953 7,271 
EL - Sicadosccineseccen 375,320 359,610 
SHEEP. 
EO ee eer ere 59.526 43,029 
EE MEOW 66s ad sk caved 38,279 33,080 
RE 25 \'s's es sivig'elv'd 6s nite 43,562 53,737 
is, EE vs ccteewe cacesy x 6, 
Se eae 28,851 
Sioux City . 10,312 
EE na ccieePasnnicwene 3,037 
Fort Worth wispie 
Philadelphia .. ° 4,990 
Indianapolis 836 799 
New York & Jersey City. 67,577 59,704 
Oklahoma City ......... 196 286 
ee See 1,701 1,310 
DEE) sacvun os daneasese 4,537 5,270 
WME aso inG evan doses 273,480 250,823 
~ fe 


with 


Cor. 
week, 
1929. 
19,661 
21,173 
21,365 





118,056 


134,920 


10,245 
20,831 
5,144 


415,625 


59,495 
32,606 
38,265 
6,329 
27,123 
6,528 
1,696 


236,695 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 


at leading Canadian centers, 


week 


ended May 2, 1930, with comparisons, 


as reported by the 
Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 


Week 

ended Prev. 

May 2 week. 
Sa aoe $11.50 $11.50 
oo a re» 11.25 <nn's 
Ea are: 11.00 11.25 
|. Se ae 11.00 11.00 
a era ree 11.00 11.00 
Prince Albert 9.75 9.00 






Moose Jaw .. 


MNOOE “Su siewdsacdsets 10.40 10.50 
VEAL CALVES. 
BD: ci vecveseseseur $12.50 $13.50 
NER one wa baeass ook 8.00 9.00 
CR Pree ne 13.00 13.00 
EE. 0: 6s'0s: dunes 060 44 13.00 13.00 
NN 3 ass necssesene 12.00 12.00 
PEMD BUMOEE 6 ac cccesie 9.00 9.00 
PC asicveaven stad 10.00 11.00 
a eR re 11.00 11.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
TE ini sas As eee oan $13.40 $13.75 
SMD i. d's o> s:054ie;o-0'9 00% 14.10 13.75 
i... Per eeererer ee: 13.25 
CEE cuniines es ge'oweg 12.25 12.75 
eee 11.20 12.60 
cn ee 12.55 13.00 
ee 12.50 12.55 
ye 12.45 13.05 
GOOD LAMBS. 

DMD: Soins seis des ees *$15.00 *$1+4.00 
Ee *9.0 *9.00 
Winmipeg ...secccssees 10.00 9.75 
REET 6 v6.0 d0dnd0 6000 9.00 vee 
SL eisuwiea scenes aos 9.00 
Prince Albert ......... eb wate 
ere 8.50 


Saskatoon 


*Spring lambs, per head. 


Dominion Live 


Same 
week, 
1929. 





$16.00 
12.50 
13.50 
13.50 
14.00 


11.50 


SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1930. 





Cattle. Hogs. 

CE Ss ooo cee cons %haun 300 6,500 
Kansas City ......cccees 500 1,800 
MN Sinas o'0 05 tueceeute 200 9,000 
gO RS errr rere 100 5,500 
Wes) SOMME Bevcdscenesves 100 3,000 
SE a. 4 bcneicncewes u< 200 4,500 
BE, FOE ccc cecccctcccese 75 900 
Oklahoma City ........-. 100 800 
a 100 200 
MAEIWATCC 2. ccc pescccvcs coves oy 
DOMVER occ ccccccccccccce 50 50 
TMmISVINS 2... ciscccccccce 200 300 
WEIN. ory sc ve wcncscvenes 200 1,700 
Indianapolis ............ 100 2,000 
UUM cb cc cdcecscces 100 800 
Cincinnatl .....ccccccceee 100 1,100 
WUTRNO oo cccccccccccecees 100 500 
Cleveland ...cscccccccces 100 600 
NaeVIS ....cccccscceres 100 200 
MUED . 6 65 epanduusecndes 100 400 

MONDAY, MAY 5, 1930. 
CHAAERO .ovecccindesesscese 15,000 40,000 
pS Sa 13,000 = 15,000 
Pree rn 500 17,000 
ee rire 000 =-18,500 
Re PY Ga osscccccctae 2,800 ,000 
BE TI ccc ccsevcacves 8,000 11,000 
BE. PAGE cv ccvcccccccaccs 2,700 7,500 
Oklahoma City ......... 400 1,200 
NE REEL, Sc. cis cdonceess 2,000 700 
MUDWRERGS «occ ccccccces 400 700 
4 ACER EE ee 2,300 1,700 
REE 6 ks. tws'e'doccaese 300 500 
WEED. .cccccccccsvccces 1,600 3,400 
Indianapolis ...........+. 200 3,000 
i errr 700 3,500 
Cimcimmatl ...cccsccccccce 1,100 4,200 
BN on i'd casera cccewee 2,400 6,500 
Cleveland 900 4,000 
Nashville 100 600 
DOCOMO 2c cccccccesys . 500 1,000 
TUESDAY, MAY 6, 1930. 

Chicago .......ceeeceeeee 900 27,000 
ON ree 9,500 = 11,000 
OMAHA ...cccccccccsvevcs 8,500 16,000 
Bs BE on civdicocudinacce 5,500 17,500 
Se re ee 1,500 6,500 
a Sr 2,500 500 
a BRP 2,500 6,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 600 1,000 
EE TEL i Spe .od sve piers 1,600 1,100 
DEURWOUMOO occ cccccnccce 900 1,800 
Ny ce.Sascnwaicbasa-s 2,500 6,500 
a. Se ee ee 100 500 
i. ee 600 3,000 
PII 5.0 5.0 00:00 5:05:50 1,200 4,000 
EE 6 6:s rece ne0sa6s ce mane 800 
ala SAE a ee 300 3,100 
WE oi vacccaeneset weds 100 700 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


Sheep. 
8,000 


800 


10,006 
18,000 


1,300 
000 


Cleveland 
Nashville 
Toronto ... 


1,50) 
700 
1,300 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1930. 










Cattle. Hogs. 

NNR ong in altin Qantas 9,000 15,000 
pe Bs Sree re ce 5,000 7,000 
I mivcetics< cunsas sae 5,000 10,500 
Bk L a.0 tc ccnnteee nace 3,000 13,500 
i ree 1,500 4,500 
a SET 1,500 6,500 
NE cic dn otc ces ot hus ,000 §=11,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 400 1,000 
Sa 2,100 1,000 
es EEE 400 1,000 
re ere 1,500 6,000 
SAINTS ccc iewccececuce 100 400 
a rer corre 600 1,900 
Indianapolis ...........+.. 800 4,000 
POUR) vcidic cduces WEG Oo een 2,000 
MINE, 6 « okdisceee sence 300 1,800 
Rare 100 500 
COUN. oc vcivecenes se 500 1,500 
SND. oS ev vieeccWaiones 100 300 
NE occa n pwinrkcdaan dé 100 600 

THURSDAY, MAY 8, 19380. 
OSE PPe ee Oe eee 6,000 17,000 
RS 1,600 6,500 
SUE sv eun tee cneeee Cane 1,500 6,500 
ar SED 0,050 oe vanessa 1,500 11,000 
CL «5 Ga-do-ok cs ee da 900 2,500 
OE a Ae 2,900 4,500 
i SE whts incase eesadve 1,600 5,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 600 1,200 
Wort Worth ..... - 1,600 1,100 
Milwaukee 600 1,500 
nver : 1,200 1,100 
Louisville 100 500 
Wichita .... 300 1,700 
Indianapolis .. 600 4,000 
IN, 5-0-5 4. d'diat 6 oc ed).s eaeie 1,000 
Cincinnati .....cccccccee 200 2,300 
SAAR re 100 800 
CER Say vedas ue ipene 300 1,200 
TOEEO bv cexisivacectae 100 400 
EE V5 bc 6d otal charade) 800 1,200 
FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1930. 

Chicago .. 14,000 
Kansas Cit 8,000 
ee 17,000 
St. Louis 11,000 
St. Joseph 7,500 
SE OE Ss vacedsceats 2,000 9,500 
Sa ee 1,900 9,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 700 1,500 
See 1,000 800 
po eee ee 200 500 
PE bbe tatcevercecess 300 500 
IE an 5 0c 0:0 vAioo ear 200 1,800 
Indianapolis ............ 400 5,000 
RROD a ciccdscvoeves ate 1,800 
COMIEEEE co lve cwese views 300 2,300 
SSS er 500 1,800 
CCU codec cews ates 100 1,300 
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900 
100 
300 


Sheep. 





OMAHA 
WASHINGTON 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, ‘ 


1930, with comparisons, are reported 
National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle Hogs. 
Armour and Co.......... 6,769 ao 
Swift & Co............+. 6,155 ,829 
Morris & Co........++++- 1,917 "796 
Wilson & Co............ 4,991 1,984 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. 1,428 839 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 2,018 851 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 551 aie 
Brennan Packing Co., 6,311 hogs; Inde 


Packing Co., 654 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 


May : 
to The 


Sheep. 
24,642 
21,836 
3,583 
9,465 


pendent 
701 


hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 3,380 hogs; 
Agar Packing Co., 3,467 hogs; others, 30,705 hogs. 


Total: 


Cattle, 23,829; 
52,765; X 


sheep, 59,526. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 






Armour and Co...... 1,685 1,003 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,282 735 
Fowler Pkg. Co..... 518 ons 
orris & Co........ 1,500 693 
Swift & Co......... 2,945 819 
Wilson & Co........ 2,919 412 
es 614 130 
BOR ; cc ccccccevce 12,463 3,792 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. 
Armour and Co.......... 4,975 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 4,367 
Sn:  EDocercesccce 942 
8 1,857 
Swift & Co... - 5,255 
a Pkg. Co. 2 
Hoffman & Co...... 15 
ine ‘Mayerowich Pkg. Co. 5 
Omaha Pkg. i. 


Wilson & 
ith 





-ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 











Armour and Co...... 1,317 1,074 
Uf Sa 811 1,287 
Morris & Co......... 972 239 
East Side Pkg. Co.. 1,323 cane 
American Pkg. Co. 163 168 
Heil Pkg. Co. cebases . baer 
Krey Pkg. Co...... 150 
SEE: “Seniseececsns 3,480 936 
TOE nwnccccccacs 8,165 3,854 
ST. JOSEPH. 

Cattle. Calves. 

eee noth. Be 1,760 470 
Armour and Co...... 1,285 363 
Morris & Co........ 1,088 178 
Others ...... paabdece 1,752 10 
WES cckepoduntc 5,885 1,021 


SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 




















Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,737 92 
Armour and Co...... 3,131 76 
. £§ kaa 2,130 76 
Smith Bros. ........ ona 10 
DED Udcicsesccces 2,597 77 
BONED sae owe oo wcece 10,595 331 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Morris & Co......... 1,078 270 
Wilson & Co........ 956 388 
Se ae 54 Sites 
i ee 2,188 658 
Not including 42 cattle, 41 calves 
bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 796 220 
Jacob Dold Co..... 471 15 
Fred W. Dold....... 69 sakes 
Wichita D. B. Co... 20 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 119 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon.. .... 
ae ae 1,475 235 
Not including 3,555 hogs bought 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co.......... 714 64 
Armour and Co...... 792 79 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 447 75 
ED cresctncvonas 664 246 
Tetee nccccccccccs 2,617 464 


calves, 


9,934; 


Hogs. 
5,806 
3,361 
1,462 
6,583 
3,795 

421 


21,428 


Hogs. 
12,478 
9,162 
6,901 


1 
7,530 














hogs, 


arn 


Sheep. 
11,428 
12,814 

6,514 
17,096 











Hogs. Sheep. 
2,450 2,023 
3,580 1,684 

613 346 
5,208 ia 

2.681 209 
1,270 aoa 
2,967 buss 

17,912 , 1,734 

36,681 5,996 

Hogs. Sheep 

10,415 20,927 
4,333 5,420 
5.975 2,837 
6,239 83,7 

26,962 32,907 

Hogs. Sheep. 
9.815 4,704 
9,697 4,728 
5.453 5,421 

14,182 

39,201 14,852 

Hogs. Sheep. 
2,623 57 
2,572 29 

723 
5,918 86 


Hogs. 
4,584 
3,165 

413 


, and 110 sheep 


Sheep. 


1,868 
48 


“1,911 


Sheep. 
* 14,894 


) 10,652 


124 
411 


26,081 

















ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co..... 3,112 3,968 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 391 1,567 
Swift & Co.......... 4,987 . 6,042 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,842 106 
OURAN cnssccccvives. 831 35 
ee eee 11,163 11,718 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. 
ee ote Co. 1,785 8,711 
U. B. Ks ee a 35 paki 
The. faa t | SAN aie cae 
R. Gumz & Co...... 120 42 
Armour & Co., 

Milwaukee ....... 600 «4,364 
Armour and Co., 

SET acs ctacbas 48 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 33 alex 
DEE. -ceassawseeuse 649 265 

SOE sisatht seven 3,270 13,382 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. 

DOR: Svacetaevces 1,187 2,959 
Kingan & Co........ 1,149 767 
Armour and Co...... 335 232 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,086 229 
Hilgemeier Bros. : 6 tee 
Brown Bros. ....... 129 25 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 29 ‘ 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 16 ; 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 105 24 
mea, Peer. Ooe....... 48 7 
Art Wabnitz ....... 8 65 
Maas Hartman Co... 25 10 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 14 = 
Pe coc eethinasee 553 178 
BR canacascvece 4,690 4,496 

CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. 

8... Gall’s Gems... sis> 6 
J. Hilberg & Son.... 68 eee 
Gus. Juengling ..... 216 131 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,358 709 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 172 153 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 4 ca 
Wm. G. Rehn’s Sons 65 23 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 6 wate 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 191 251 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 7 aoe 
John F. Stegner..... 142 194 
J. Vogel & Son..... 6 5 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... uke eos 
SEMINB sec ccsccccces 7 Sits 
DUD. ncsneevesnes 203 503 
~ ea 2,445 1,975 


Not including 1,167 cattle, 8,678 


sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Hogs. 
14,596 


21,364 
10,511 
46,971 





Hogs. 
8,458 


“62 29 


76 


‘170 





9,326 


Hogs. 


15,810 





30.621 


Hogs. 


i 
t we: 
wee 
+ ree 


20,262 
hogs, 
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Sheep. 


3,068 





5,409 


Sheep. 
681 


64 


Sheep. 
1,273 
576 





"85 
2,124 





Sheep. 
215 
68 


353 


~ 905 


and 715 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
with compari- 

















for the week ended May 3, 1930, 
sons: 
CATTLE. 
Week ended 
May 3. 

oO et eee ree 23,829 
Kansas City .........0. 463 
Omaha (incl. calves) 19,075 
WE. TOUS 2 cc cccccvecsecs 8,165 
St. Joseph 5,885 
Sioux City . 10,595 
Oklahoma City pSaeeee cle 2,188 
iS ie RS 1,475 
EE ECE ee 2,617 
er eee 11,163 
DEOPRUIOS oa cccccedccses 3,270 
Indianapolis ............. 4,690 
eo. ee 2,445 

PE wasen ond5%s0éen0% 112,072 

HOGS 

SE <a 0s dcsc0ns beanes 52,765 
SEED isinccccvesebs 21,428 
Omaha ..... 62,445 
St. Louis ... . 36,681 
St. Joseph 26,962 
MEN i. nine ce kcnsee 39,201 
Oklahoma City .......... 5,918 
Es sks 6 sforen*.e> 8,162 
SRR 6,776 
TEE a éickuchuveseen's 46,971 
URNS i. bos s0ce scene's 9,326 
Indianapolis ............ 30,621 
Serr 20,262 

NE WE coun wentesaunt 367,518 

SHEEP. 

CRIORMO ~ oo cccssceccccses 59,526 
Kansas City 36,747 
SED 5 cicccnccccess 47,852 
ee” ee 5,996 
BE, DORA 200 ccs ccccsees 32,907 
PO SU wade chien bees 14,853 
Oklahoma City ......... 86 
DEE 55 040. 0+-0 ceases 1,911 
SE OTE ELE LL 26,081 
SA Bee 5,409 
Milwaukee 767 
Indianapolis .. 2,124 
Cincinnati 905 

EN sn sce cebesdu nd cou 235,164 


Prev. 
week. 
20,518 
11,535 
17,655 
8,365 
6,626 


102,978 


62,559 
19,733 





16,667 
361,873" 


43,029 


217 619 


Cor. 
week, 
1929. 
19,661 
16,349 
22,892 


11, "151 
3,437 
5,215 
1,828 


115, 416 


64,729 
22,813 
60,180 
28,328 
33,032 
37,707 

1,077 

8,812 

6,673 
39.028 
17,071 
83,577 
17,183 


37 0, 208 





208, 606 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock 


at the Chicago Union 


Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 


are reported as follows: 




















RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Apr. 28... .24,188 2,833 37,622 23,796 
Tues., Apr. 29... 7,427 4,263 27,624 10,907 
Wed., Apr. ay ... 8,060 3,689 17,676 17,415 
Thurs., May 1... 5,651 3,45 22,572 16,102 
Fri., May Biccews 1,334 560 17,424 15,681 
Sat., May 8...... 300 200 7,000 7, 
This week ...... 46,960 14,995 129,918 90,901 
Previous week 41,286 14,336 127,101 87,739 
Year ago ........ 43,841 22,679 145,957 77,089 
Two years ago...56,293 20,655 140,830 67,137 
Total receipts for month and year to May 3, 
with comparisons: 
—May.—— - Year 
1930. * 3920. 1930. 1929. 
| 7,285 17,230 684,631 771,629 
Calves ...... 4,210 10,538 210,932 284,600 
SRA 48908 42,359 2,847,046 3,125,538 
Sheep . 38,783 32,386 1,439,673 1,171,000 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Apr. 28.... 5,154 30 8,310 8,368 
Tues., Apr. 29... 2,881 24 4,887 5,745 
Wed., Apr. 30... 3,388 4 2,554 177 
Thurs., May 1... 1,702 7 5,006 7,635 
Fri., May : pos hesaie 1,077 5 5,575 5,841 
Sat., May 3...... 100 oe 500 1,000 
This week ...... 14,302 70 26,832 32,766 
Previous week ...12,926 lll = 23, 32, 
WOOF AGO «20.0265 12,586 216 25,594 16,917 
Two years ago. ..16,234 80 23,425 20,890 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended May 3. a. 45 $9.95 $5.10 $ 9.50 
Previous week ..... 2.00 9.95 5.25 9.45 
MD. vos vikeessheeass 13.65 11.30 8.10 15.30 
. SE aera 13.00 9.85 10.25 17.25 
eS Pee 11.00 10.15 8.25 16.25 
ED. pahp ene tavaneGs 9.15 12.50 9.15 14.70 
ME Scag Gh sea sceons 10.00 11.60 7.10 14.80 
Av. 1925-1929......$11.35 $11.10 $ 8.55 $15.45 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended May 38....... 32,700 103,100 58,100 
Previous week .. ...28,360 104,698 55,449 
BE, ecsaas diesen bunacadeed 31,255 120,368 60,172 
i cwseisit toads easeen ee 40,059 117,405 46,247 
Ee errr 35.782 109,575 44,846 
A A 46,515 99,022 67,921 
*Saturday, May 3, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 


prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Pri 

Rec’d. Wet. Top. 

*Week ended May 3..129,900 232 $10.30 
Previous week ....... 127,101 232 10.50 
29 145,957 243 11.80 
140,830 232 10.55 

135,700 243 10.90 

132,509 252 13.90 

134,416 231 12.00 

Av. 1925-1929 ...... 137,800 240 $11.85 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 


spection for week ended May 1, 1930, wit 
parisons: 

Weoek embed May 2. .wicscccccccccccsecves 
Sr rrr res Perret ire 
ME DS inns civ ene sewnieeasccvissesasads 
RPTL eee ey eee 
PENT rre rrr errr ier ere rere tree 
DD on. 6b 0s slocawow ne ne eins 06 06066 ssbncveees 

CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


ces 
Avg. 

$ 9.95 
9.95 
11.30 
85 


12.50 
11.60 


$11.10 


h com- 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 


and shippers during the week 
May 8, 1930, were as follows: 


Week ended 


May 8 

Packers’ purchases ............ 49,818 
ee 50,438 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 24,232 
Teta! GRINS oc cis ivccsciecs 124,488 


ended Thursday, 


Prey. 
week. 


56, 953 


126,715 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 


a 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 


gains in equipment. 
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tion’s livestock marketed through co- 


Formation of the National Livestock 0Perative channels, which amounts to 


Marketing Association took place ata 
meeting held in Chicago, May 6, at- 
tended by representatives of 17 cooper- 
ative livestock associations and mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Board. 

The existing differences between the 
various associations were ironed out, 
making possible the formation of the 
fourth national commodity marketing 
association sponsored by the Farm 
Board. Organizations for wheat, wool 
and cotton are already in operation. 

Alexander Legge, chairman of the 
board, vice-chairman James C. Stone, 
and C. B. Denman, livestock represen- 
tative, were present at the meeting. 

“We believe this set-up gives live- 
stock farmers ample opportunity to de- 
velop a unified national marketing or- 
ganization,” declared Mr. Legge, in 
ganization,” declared Mr. Legge. 

“The facilities and help of the farm 
board will be at your disposal, and we 
hope that eventually there will be an 
increase in the proportion of the na- 


only 18 per cent at present.” 


The Farmers’ Union and the Central 
Livestock Producers Association with- 
drew from the meeting. The coopera- 
tives signing up for stock in the 
$1,000,000 association will handle about 
52 per cent of the cooperative livestock 
business, according to E. A. Beamer 
of Michigan, one of the three incor- 
porators... J. R. Fulkerson of St. Louis 
and O. O. Wolf;of Kansas City are the 
other two producer incorporators. In- 
corporation’ Willyjbe made within the 
week under 4fe laws of Delaware. 
Stock ‘ha8“begfi subscribed by the sign- 

‘on asis of business handled 
y in 1929. 


Teo tabsidiaries of the newly formed 
National Live Stock Marketing asso- 
ciation will be incorporated with iden- 
tical directorates. They are the Na- 
tional Feeder and Finance corporation 
and the National Live Stock Publish- 
ing association. 

The former concern will loan farm- 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, May 8, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.) med-ch..$ 9.65@10.25 $ 
Med. wt. (200-250 ibs.) med-ch 9.85@10.40 





Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch. 9.85@10.40 
Lt. It. (430-160 Ibs.) com-ch. . 9.65@10.40 
Packing sows, smooth and ro 8.75@ 9 

Sltr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch. 9.00@10.00 


Av. cost & wt. Thu. (pigs excl.). 9.88- 250 Ibs. 1 
os Cattle and Calves: 


A ened S. UP): 


Ch, ce cee cccccee eecceceee 12.25@14.75 
—- a, 300-1,500 LBS. -) 

ee cccccccccecccess eeeee 13.75@14.75 

cece ccncccccccceececs eeee 12.25@138.75 


oeevcccccees eecccescccee 13.25@14.50 
12.00@13.50 


13.25@14.00 












11.50@13.25 11.00@12.50 10.75@12.50 10.50@12.25 10.75@12.50 
10.00@12.00 9.50@11.25 9.50@11.50 9.25@11.25 9.50@11.50 . 
8.25@10.00 7.75@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.50 
STEERS (FED CALVES A 
YEA ARLINGS) (750°060 Lt LBS.): 
GEES ccccccccccecs eeccccseses 13.00@14.00 12.50@13.50 12.25@13.25 12.00@13.25 12.25@13.50 
MOE AS ASASA ANS veeecentseundes 11.00@13.00 10.75@12.50 10. 50@ 12. 25 10.50@12.00 10.75@12.25 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN) . 
REP ORE PT TEE. Pheer . 11.25@12.50 11.00@12.50 10.75@11.75 10.50@12.00 10.75@12.00 
WN «6s opdecened ecccccccces 10. 00@11.25 = 9.75@11.25 _-9.75@10.75 + =9.00@11.00 = 9.50@10.75 
Common-med. ................. 7.50@10.00 7.25@10.00 7.00@ 9.75 7.00@ 9.75 7.00@ 9.50 
COWS: 
| NSE Pe vecceccecceee &75@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.25 
ceveveseeece coboccssescce Caan Gee 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.25 
Common-med. ....-+.eee05 eeee «58.75@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 
Low cutter and cutter ........ 4.25@ 5.75 3.75@ 6.25 4.00@ 6.00 4.25@ 6.00 4,00@ 6.00 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 
Choice .. 10.00@12.00 9.75@11.75 9.75@11.50 9.50@11.25 9.35@11.50 
aia . 9.00@11.50 8.50@11.00 8.50@10.75 8.25@10.50 8.50@11.00 
Medium 8.25@10.00 7.75@ 9.75 7.50@ 9.75 7.50@ 9.00 7.25@ 9.75 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): ' 
Beef, good-ch. ........ satetese TO Bae .60@ 8.7 i. 7.00@ 8.25 7.15@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.25 
Cutter-med. ...cccccccccccvcs ee 6.50@ 7.50 0G 7 6.00@ 7.25 5.75@ 7.15 6.00@ 7.25 
CALVES (500 —_ DOWN): 
Medium-ch. . eee 7.50@ 9.50 7.50@ ~ S 8.00@11.00 7.50@11.50° 7.50@ 9.75 
Cnil-common ecccccee 6.50@ 7.50 5 .00@ 7 5.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.50 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) 
Good-ch. ...... eccece ceccccese§ 9.50@11.75 9.00@10.50 9.00@12.00 8.50@11.50 8.50@11.50 
MO@GIUM ccccccccce sececcecceee 8.00@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.50 
Cull-common .......+. cocccccce 5.00@ 8.00 4.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 7.50 4.50@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
SPRING LAMBS: Shorn Basis Shorn Basis Wooled Basis oe 
MPEG. sci bis cbaaNh sense Sead eRe teens! Menkenewes 11.50@12.00 10.75@12.00__.......... 
MED. VceCraekssisaneosbscts s¥eiobeeuet Sos eee ene Sate 9.75@10.75 


Cull-common 
Lambs (84 Ibs. 


Good-ch.. 


9.50@10.35 


down) : 


(92 lbs. down)—Medium ...... 9.00@ 9.50 
(All weights)—Common ...... 8.00@ 9.00 
Yearling | Wethers: (110 Ibs. 
down)—Med.-ch, .....eseeeees » 7.00@ 8.50 
Ewes: (120 lbs. down)—Med-ch.. 4.50@ 6.00 


(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ....... 
(All weights)—Cull-common. 


4.25@ 5.75 
2.25@ 4.50 


** Spring lambs excepted, all quotations on 


CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. 


12.75@13.75 
11.25@12.75 


12.50@13.50 


OMAHA. KANS.CITY. ST. PAUL. 
9.65@10.15 $ 9. 20@ 9.80 $ 9.25@ 9.75 $ 9.00@ 9.60 
9. 9 


9.90@10.25 9.55@10.00 45@ 9.95 B ) 9.85 
9.90@10.25 9.40@10.00 9.45@ 9.95 9.40@ 9.85 
9.50@10.25 9.00@ 9.90 ) 9.85 9.50@ 9.85 
8.75@ 9.2 8.70@ 9.15 o 00@ 9.10 8.25@ 9.00 
6.00 9.85... ee ocees 8.50@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.75 
10.01-208 Ibs, 9.52-253 Ibs. 9.58-231 Ibs. . «1... eee 


12.75@13.75 12.75@13.75 12.50@13.75 12.75@13.75 
11.25@12.75 11.50@12.75  11.25@12.50 11.35@12.75 


12.50@13.50 
11,00@12.75 


12.25@13.25 


Ti 12.50@13.50 
10.75@12.50 


11,25@12.50 


12.25@13.25 12.00@13.25 12.25@13.50 


as Sees Reh 8.50@10.75 8.00@ 9.75 .......... 
9.25@10.00 10. 25@ 10.75 9.00@ 9.85 9.00@ 9.75 
8.50@ 9.25 9.25@10.25 8.25@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.00 
7.00@ 8.50 &. 00@ 9.25 7.00@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.25 
6.75@ 8.25 6.50@ 7.75 7.25@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.00 
4.25@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.385. 4.25@ 5.75 
4.00@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.75 
1.75@ 4.25 2.00@ 4.25 2.00@ 4.25 1.75@ 4.25 
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ers funds to conduct their feeding and 
marketing operations. The publishing 
subsidiary, with authorized capital 
stock of $110,000, is expected to pub- 
lish a magazine for the corporation. 


rs 
THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
May 9, 1930, with totals from the open- 
ing of future trading on March 1, 1930, 
to date, as follows: 


Week ended Totals to 

May 9. Bs 9. 

Pounds sold .......... 198,000 22,500 

RR oe sie dicnasics 860 oe 280 

Contracts sold ....... 12 365 

Contracts open ...... 115 «(Prev wk.) = 
Contracts delivered 1 

Hogs delivered ...... 91 4, eis 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended May 9, 1930, were as follows: 
SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1930. 





Un- 
Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 

TO: GIO Ci kc incnded abate (ten Eee a sentes ancunte 
MUN csseeasigvncrsaede. | aheen's 
SOD sic ccecendeseecsutis: ccceie Setves 
pO SP ees ee BED Fanenes. rab cahe 
DOs, ons cede edd ctce ce0ee Oeeken. cesses 

MONDAY, MAY 5, 1930. 

NO TRANSACTIONS, 

TUESDAY, MAY 6, 1930. 
De: peten: 15 Ms i an Sos een csa comded  Beddse 
MT viewenhaceusdene weeck . dcke eel, &Gheoar Thekewe 
SED” ios vdaccccintinea-woeet Sekahe esas) Seneitp 
PU. cin ¢ sina vwevecn ee aeae Sek gam ak aeed —ecawen 
 SePrerrrrrr tree GRO.BG GIO.B ncccce cuccee 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1930. 
Ee arrive (7 days).. ..... 
y 


THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1930. 
dh arrive (7 days).. ..... 





FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1930, 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 . Hea hogs—not . 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 3810 lbs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs 
weighing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. 
Carlot—16,500 lbs., with a variation not in ex- 


cess of 1,500 Ibs 
od 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, May 2, 1930: 





Cor. 
Week ended Prev. week, 
May 2. week. 1929. 

Pees Pere 116,860 112,945 134,920 
Kansas City, Kan... 40,212 49,107 69,090 
IE oc ce vccdice con's 3 42,891 44,087 
*St. Louis .. 53,682 57,454 
Sioux City 22,111 29,408 
St. Paul 42,342 42,348 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 19,481 19,439 25,709 
Indianapolis ........ 1,006 24,175 21,700 


New York and J. C.. 30 544 
7 *Includes Bast St. Louis, Ill. 
on 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended May 3, 1930, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


28,870 31,484 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jerecy City <.....05 4,658 9,172 826 25,868 
Central Union ...... 2,001 1,241 ‘<a, Ree 
Mow: Yer. ..csceen 218 4,892 19,538 15,647 
Weta. cas ve denea 7,777 15,305 20,364 57,836 
Previous week ..... 7,533 15,917 21,843 49,417 
Two weeks ago..... 7,108 15,155 22,763 49,012 
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“I can get a door 


as good as J amison 
for less money 


(PERHAPS YOU HAVE THOUGHT THIS ) 


THE STEVENSON 

DOOR THAT CAN- 

NOT STAND OPEN 
(patented) 


The greatest money-sav- 
ing door ever invented 
for busy doorways. The 
double-swing self-closing 
doors prevent wasting 
cold air or inflowof warm 
moist air. They are always 
closed except when filled 
with passing goods or 
man. Avoids practically 
all your doorway waste in 
refrigeration -- pays for 
itself in a single August. 
Write for catalog contain- 
ing complete description. 


QUNLsOrTr 
Stevenson 


old Storage 
OOTs 





















Mr. Prospect, what’s your 
measure for “good as 
Jamison”? Lay two doors 
side byside, measure them, 
check specifications— but 
the most vital difference between those two 
doors you can’t see now. » » Length of sat- 
isfactory service measures the worth of a 
door, and the only way to establish that 
worth is by experience with Jamison and 
Stevenson Doors. You have that experience. 
I can supply you with names of leading 
concerns in every field using refrigeration, 
to prove that our doors have no equal in 
length of satisfactory operation, strength of 
construction and durability. » » Experi- 
mental construction in the hope of saving 1 
small percentage on the first cost—a few dol- 
lars at the most—is a gamble with all the odds 
against you. Losses in the first few years from 
less proved doors could easily be greater than 
your initial saving—and those losses increase 
annually thereafter. » » Doesn’tit strike you 
as significant that Jamison and Stevenson 
Doors are constantly replacing doors of other 
makes within a few years after their install- 
ation?» » » » » » » 


This is especially true of 
the “Door that Cannot 
Stand Open”, shown at left. 


See our advertisement in issue 
of May 24, 1930. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
20 eeeee « « Hagerstown, Maryland, U.S. Acs sess sacs 


STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
eceee «oe Chester, Pennsylvania,U.S.A.... 22sec 


Ceervces Branch Offices: 300 Madison Avenue. NEW YORK ......-- 
eeeeee 1832 Builders Bldg., 228 N. La Salle Street, CHICAGO ...... 
2650 Santa Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES...333 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 
D.E. Fryer & Co., SEATTLE & SPOKANE .«.. Southern Representatives, 
address Hagerstown. .. Foreign Agents: Von Hamm-Young, HONOLULU 
«+ Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON ... Okura & Company, JAPAN 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


NEW QUICK FREEZER. 
(Continued from page 29.) 
finding considerable favor among re- 
tailers who have handled them, and 
they sell at no discount under fresh 
loins. Retailers say their customers 
like them and ask for them. The 
freezing appears to give the meat a 
“mealiness” not present in fresh loins. 
From an operating standpoint the 
saving in space and labor are factors 
that Supt. Hunt thinks worthy the 
consideration of the packer striving for 
better plant efficiency. In this case 
there is possible a turnover of from 
100,000 to 150,000 lbs. of meats a day, 
the freezer being loaded during the 
afternoon, the meats frozen at night, 
and the freezer unloaded the next 

morning. 


Saving in Freezer Space. 


This daily potential production of 
frozen meats is in from one-third to 
one-fourth the space required under 
usual freezer conditions. And there is 
a corresponding saving in the wear and 
tear on equipment. With loading and 
unloading operations coming regularly 
each day, labor is used to better ad- 
vantage than when freezing is done in 
a larger and slower freezer, loaded and 
unloaded every third day, perhaps. 

Cudahy Brothers Co. are not inter- 
ested at the present time in merchan- 
dising quickly-frozen cuts in consumer 
packages, but should they take this up 
Superintendent Hunt feels that this 
method for freezing loins, bellies and 
hams would serve admirably for pro- 
ducing frozen consumer cuts. And he 
thinks there would be economies in re- 
ducing the meat to consumer cuts after 
it has been frozen, rather than cutting 
the meat and then freezing it. 

Curing and smoking methods on 
hams and bellies that have been quick- 
frozen by this method are not changed 
from regular practice. 

It requires a few hours to empty 
and fill the freezer. During this time 
the compressor is operated at inter- 
vals to prevent the temperature drop- 
ping too low. When the room has been 
loaded, which is usually late in the 
afternoon, the doors are closed and the 
compressor started to bring down the 
temperature as rapidly as possible. 

What Temperature Records Show. 


Careful records of temperature of the 
meat and the room have been kept. 
Usually a thermometer is inserted into 
one of the hams and another placed 
between the two sides of bellies at 
about the center of the cuts. Ther- 
mometers are placed about the room 
and a recording thermometer installed, 
with the dial outside the room, so that 
the door need not be opened. 

The temperatures obtained make a 
very interetsting study. Two charts 
platted from typical operations are 
shown on pages 28 and 29. The verti- 
cal lines indicate the time in hours 
after the freezer door has been closed. 
The horizontal lines indicate the tem- 
peratures within the room, and range 
from 50 degs. below zero F. to 40 degs. 
above. 

Figure 1 shows that temperature 


of the hams and bellies at the start was 
about 36 degs. At the end of the first 
hour after the door was closed tem- 
perature of the meats had dropped to 
about 30 degs. in the case of the ham, 
and to 31 degs. in the case of the bacon 
bellies. At the end of two hours the 
temperatures were 29 degs., at which 
point they remained for one hour. They 
then dropped to 28 degs., where they 
remained for two hours. 

During this period, when the tem- 
peratures of the hams and bellies re- 
mained practically constant, the latent 
heat of freezing was being removed. 
In this case it probably took the hams 
and bacon about four hours to freeze 
completely, for at the end of the fourth 
hour the temperature started to drop 
very rapidly, until at the end of the 
fourteenth hour it had reached 50 degs. 
below zero. 

How Temperatures Dropped. 


In this particular test the room tem- 
perature was 25 degs. below zero when 
the door was closed. The temperature 
then went down consistently and in a 
practically straight line, until at the 
end of 12 hours it had reached about 
50: degs. below, and at the end of 14 
hours about 55 degs. below zero. 

In another test on hams alone, Fig. 2, 
the meat temperature at the time 
the door was closed was 44 degs. Fahr. 
At the end of the first hour the tem- 
perature of the ham had dropped to 30 
degs. At the end of the seventh hour 
the temperature had dropped to 28 
degs., after which the drop to 30 degs. 
below zero was very rapid until the 
finish at the fifteenth hour. 

At the start of this particular test 
the room temperature had been lowered 
to 45 degs. below zero. At the end of 
the first hour it had increased to about 





HARRY SLOAN. 


Advisory engineer, Vilter Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., under whose 
technical direction the booster compressor 
was designed and who worked closely 
with Superintendent Hunt in planning the 
details of the quick freezer. 





34 degs. below, after which it dropped 
gradually to 53 degs. below at the end 
of 14 hours. 

This latter test would seem to indi- 
cate that there is no particular advan- 
tage to be gained in starting the freez- 
ing with very low room temperatures. 
Engineers familiar with these and sim- 
ilar results are of the opinion that 
when freezing is started at very low 
temperatures an ice casing forms over 
the outside before the deeper layers 
have reached a freezing temperature, 
and that this casing serves as an in- 
sulating covering to retard even freez- 
ing throughout. 


Freezer Like Thermos Bottle. 


The construction of this freezer unit 
may be likened to that of a thermos 
bottle, one room being built within a 
series of others, thus having refrig- 
erated air space on all sides. The inner 
room, in which the freezing is done, is 
58 ft. long, 45 ft. wide and 9 ft. high. 
It is insulated with 12 in. of cork- 
board. 

Refrigeration is by direct expansion, 
the piping being located on the ceiling 
and side walls. A little less than one 
square foot of piping (.95 sq. ft.) is in- 
stalled to each cubic foot of room con- 
tent. The door opening is fitted with 
specially heavy doors. 

The direct expansion ammonia coils 
are installed in six separate sections, 
each of which is fitted with separate 
feed and suction connections, so that 
each coil can be operated independently. 


Three Ways to Get Low Temperatures. 


In order to obtain the low tempera- 
tures used in this freezer it was nec- 
essary to have the equipment designed 
especially for the work. This was done 
by the Vilter Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee, 
under the direction of engineer Harry 
Sloan. 

Three methods have been used to ob- 
tain low temperatures. The two-stage 
compressor is commonly used in cold 
storage warehouses where tempera- 
tures as low as minus 15 or 20 degs. 
are required. This gives economical 
results. 

Another method of obtaining low 
temperatures where an excess of re- 
frigeration is available at from 15 to 
25 lbs. suction pressure has been to 
install a booster compressor to work on 
the evaporator at a suction pressure 
much lower than the regular installa- 
tion is designed for, and to discharge 
into the suction of the other com- 
pressors. 

The third method would be to install 
multi-effect compressors and draw 
from the low temperature work on the 
ends of the compressor and uncover a 
center port, filling the cylinder with 
high suction pressure. 


Using Surplus Refrigeration. 
Cudahy Bros. Co. had a large in- 
stallation of ammonia compressors op- 
erating at from 15 to 25 Ibs. suction 
pressure, and would have an excess of 
refrigeration if freezing was done at 
very low temperatures. For this rea- 
son they chose to install a booster com- 
pressor to take care of their low tem- 
perature requirements. 
It was thought wholesale cuts could 
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be frozen and the temperature reduced 
to minus 40 degs. F. during a period of 
12 hours. It was also estimated that 
150,000 Ibs. of product could be frozen 
during this period. The refrigeration 
required to accomplish this was esti- 
mated at 120 tons, and the horse power 
required at not over 125. 

The compressor was designed to op- 
erate at 20 in. of vacuum and discharge 
into the suction of the high tempera- 
ture compressors. A duplex compressor 
was furnished by the Vilter Manufac- 
turing Co. The cylinders have a diam- 
eter of 21 in., with a 36-in. stroke. The 
compressors are arranged with an H- 
type frame and driven with a cross 
compound condensing engine with cyl- 
inders 14 and 28 in. in diameter. The 
stroke is 36 in. 


Use of Booster Compressor. 


This duplex booster compressor has 
all the appearance of the standard 
cross compound steam-driven ammonia 
compressor, but in the design a small 
frame and engine have been used for 
such large ammonia compressor cy]- 
inders. 

It will be understood why such large 
cylinders are necessary when it is con- 
sidered that at a 20-in. vacuum a pound 
of ammonia is equivalent to 50.5 cu. ft. 
of vapor and the evaporating tempera- 
ture is minus 63.9 degs. F. Comparing 
this with 15 lbs. pressure, we find that 
the temperature is minus 1 deg., and a 
pound of ammonia is equivalent to 9.32 
cu. ft. of vapor. 

It is not customary to run ammonia 
at such low vacuum pressure, but it 
has been found perfectly practical to 
do so. It is necessary, however, to 
have the valves designed properly and 
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to choose carefully the lubrication oil 

used, as ordinary oils will solidify at 

the extremely low temperatures ob- 

tained with 20 lbs. or more of vacuum. 
How Pipes Are Cleaned. 

It is very important in an installation 
such as this to have the evaporating 
surfaces clean and operating efficiently. 

At first, defrosting was accomplished 
by spraying calcium chloride brine on 
the piping. It was believed that if the 
pipes were kept clean until the meat 
was actually frozen the brine could be 
shut off, and the product and room 
brought to the lower temperatures 
without spraying the brine. 

The method proved quite trouble- 
some, as evaporating temperatures well 
below the freezing point of strong cal- 
cium brine were obtained shortly after 
starting the equipment. 

Later another method having patent- 

able features and using compressed air 
was tried with complete satisfaction. 
Each day before loading the room with 
meat an attendant goes into the room 
with an air hose, and very rapidly re- 
moves the frost cleanly from the coils. 
At the start of each operation, there- 
fore, the pipes are clean. 
“Other. refrigerants than ammonia 
were considered at the time of the in- 
stallation, but when it was considered 
that such equipment could only be used 
on this particular room, the decision 
was made to use ammonia. 

There is a big advantage in not hav- 
ing two systems in a plant, says Super- 
intendent Hunt, as the booster has 
proved very useful for quickly lowering 
the temperatures in other freezer 
rooms and in other places where lower 
temperatures are required. 
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REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The construction of a cold storage 
warehouse is being planned by the Har- 
rison County Poultry Association, Gulf- 
port, Miss. 

A modern cold storage warehouse 
will be erected in Selma, Ala., by the 
Wood Grocery Co. 


The Guerin Investment Co., Sebas- 
tian, Fla., has acquired a site on which 
will be erected a large cold storage 
warehouse to serve the fish industry. 


A new salmon packing plant and cold 
storage warehouse is being constructed 
in Astoria, Ore., by the Columbia River 
Packers’ Association. 


Installation of a cold storage depart- 
ment is being made in the plant of the 
— Coal & Ice Co., Fort Valley, 

a. 


A cold storage building 34 by 70 ft., 
three stories high, is being constructed 
by the Saranac Lake Supply Co., Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y. 


Plans for the construction of an ice 
and cold storage plant are being made 
by the Consolidated Ice Co., Pittsburgh, 

a. 


An addition will be erected to the 
plant of the Memphis Cold Storage 
Warehouse Co., Memphis, Tenn. Other 
improvements are cortemplated. 

A cold storage warehouse, to cost 
approximately $35,000, will be erected 
in Tacoma, Wash., by the Tacoma Ice 
& Cold Storage Co. 

Construction is well under way on 
the cold storage plant of the Central 
Power & Light Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
The cost will be about $100,000. 
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Chicago Section 


J. C. Wood, president, J. C. Wood & 
Co., Chicago provision brokers, is out 
of the city for a short vacation. 


J. T. McMillan, president, J. T. Mc- 
Millan Company, St. Paul, Minn., was 
in Chicago during the week. 

Chester C. Smith, president and man- 
ager, Smith Bros. Packing Co., Sioux 
City, Ia., was in town this week. 


Edward C. Jones, secretary, Jones 
Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis., was 
in Chicago during the week. 


Harry L. MacWilliams, sales man- 
ager, Dold Packing Co., Omaha, was 
in Chicago this week enroute to Omaha 
from a Southern trip. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 22,152 cattle, 8,066 calves, 
41,080 hogs and 46,545 sheep. 


C. B. Martin, president, Sterne & 
Son Co., Chicago, left on May 8 for 
New Orleans to attend the convention 
of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended May 3, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, lbs...10,248,000 13,000,000 18,929,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...35,605,000 43,774,000 37,709,000 
Reed; AUR. cocce sss 4,398,000 4,382,000 7,016,000 


L. Harry Freeman, well known in 
provision circles, is being welcomed to 
the ranks of the grandfathers, his 
eligibility being established by Freeman 
Bixler, born in New York on May 7. 
Early reports omitted any tonnage de- 
tails, but the average is assumed to 
be around 7/9. 


T. F. Snodgrass, of Denver, Colo., 
head of the meat division of MacMarr 
Stores, Inc., was a visitor in Chicago 
during the week. Mr. Snodgrass de- 
veloped a chain of food stores in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Arizona, which 
merged with the MacMarr chain during 
the past year. Mr. Snodgrass heads the 
meat division in the larger organiza- 
tion, which placed more than 400 stores 
under his direction. 


——e—— 
SUPERIOR IN NEW QUARTERS. 


The Superior Packing Co., dealers in 
boneless beef, formerly at 774 West 
Forty-fifth st., Chicago, Ill., moved to 
4119 South Union st. on May 1. In- 
creasing business and the need for 
larger quarters and better facilities 
were the factors which influenced the 
company to seek a new location, ac- 
cording to Ira Lowenstein, president. 

The company will also be able to 
serve its customers much better in its 
new home, it is believed. The quar- 
ters have been fitted up especially to 
handle boneless beef, and all cutting 
and boning will be done under refrig- 
eration. Direct track connections will 
eliminate the need for handling product 
to and from cars in motor trucks. 


NEW BOARD OF TRADE OPENING. 


Opening day for the exchange hall 
of the new Chicago Board of Trade 
building has been set for June 9, ac- 
cording to an announcement by James 
C. Murray, chairman of the dedication 
committee. The rooms will be open 
from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. Trading in 
grain, provisions and securities will be 
carried on at the usual hours in the 
new quarters. 

~~ fe 


JAMES HAS NEW PRODUCE DEPT. 


A new produce department, which 
will service buyers of eggs, butter and 
poultry, is announced by E. G. James 
Co., Chicago, provision brokers. Semi- 
weekly market letters will be issued, 
covering the genera] market situation. 
The department will not deal in future 
options. The Chicago produce depart- 
ment is under the management of A. I. 
McTaggart; at Boston J. W. McLetchie 
is in charge. 

~~ - 


ROGERS CHANGES FIRM NAME. 


The well-known provision brokerage 
firm:of F. C. Rogers, New York and 
Philadelphia, has re-incorporated in 
Pennsylvania under the name of F. C. 
Rogers, Inc., while in New York it will 
be known as F. Cooper Rogers, Pro- 
vision Brokers. The latter designation 
is necessary because of the existence in 
New York state of a firm in another 
line with the F. C. Rogers name. The 
same executives remain at the head of 
both Philadelphia and New York or- 
ganizations. 





HONOR EVERETT C. BROWN. 


Packers, commission men, stock yards 
officials and livestock producers gathered 
at the Saddle and Sirloin Club at the 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, on Thurs- 
day evening, May 8, to participate in a 
complimentary dinner tendered Everett 
Cc. Brown, who retired as president of the 
Chicago Livestock Exchange last winter, 
and who has just returned from Florida. 


HOW TO SELL TONGUES. 


(As related in a letter from meat dealer Fred 
Winkels of Spokane, Wash., to Ralph Lewis, of 
the Lewis Casing Co.) 

I have some tongues that do not sell, 

Though I wore out my lungs their merits 
to tell; 

So I put them in pickle, and what do you 
think? 

On every pound I lost a nickle, besides 
the shrink. 

It makes me sad, such a story to tell, 

But it will make me mad if the tongues 
go to h . 

And then today I got a little book, 

It made me gay, when at the ads I look. 

For there it did tell, at least so I read, 

To use some Savory Jell. Here’s just 
what it said: 

“Cook some tongue, then add Savory Jell, 

Then stuff in a bung, it will turn out 
swell. 

Or put it in a mould; either way 

It will all be sold, anyway.”’ 

So if you have Savory Jell, send a five- 
pound can; 

And if it goes well, I will order some 
again. 





peiie “CONES 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
May 38, 1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: May 3 week, 1929. 

Steers, carcasses. 7,627%4 6,773% 8,661 

Cows, carcasses. . 898 767% 537 

Bulls, carcasses. . 199 213 106 
Veals, carcasses.. 9,908 11,258 12,4814 

Lambs, carcasses. 28,508 27,235 7,053 

Mut. carcasses... 2,182 2,380 4,374 

160,298 839,822 


Beef cuts, Ibs. ..311,586 
Pork cuts, | -. 9,800 


Local slaughters: 


2,164,165 1,567,651 


GORA oc cceccnciss 8,396 8,955 8,507 

OCRIVGS .cicccceive 16,047 16,588 19,991 

ML 9:0 0160s Zana 43,576 44,180 46,137 

ere 67,577 59,704 42,179 
ne 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended May 3, 1930: 

Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: May 3. week. 1929. 

Steers, carcasses ...... 2,199 1,812 2,272 

Cows, carcasses ....... 853 8 1,079 

Bulls, carcasses . 





Veals, carcasses 1,642 1,729 2,842 


Lambs, carcasses...... 13,068 13,961 11,490 
Mutton, carcasses...... 833 1,003 2,343 
TUNG. CR ocesewisdaswd 353,984 496,282 306,755 
Local slaughters: 
CRATE ccccccdcccvcccce 1,453 1,471 1,448 
CRIVEE  veccccvceseseves 2,729 2,417 2,208 
MOR viasstdinaesesienu 16,598 13,852 18,234 
eee ee 6,617 4,990 3,414 
—_@—_ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended May 3, 
1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prey. week, 

Western dressed meats: May 3. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,262 2,115 2,257 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,652 1,464 1,399 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 51 60 70 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,778 1,802 1,707 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 20,497 19,034 13,993 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 430 1,095 1,531 
SD eRe oe ere 526,359 459,142 498,892 

on 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
May 1 to May 7, 1930, totaled 7,313,452 
lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 80,000 lbs.; 
stearine, none. 
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CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
May 8, 19% 


Regular Hams. 


8. P. 
20% 
18% 
18% 
18 

17% 
17% 





BED COMBE. .cccccscccove 18 
BOZZ FARFS. 2. ccccvececs 


Select. 
cabs Saeed a Dh eae xe 17% 17% 
17% 
17% 


8. P. 
20 

19% 
18% 
18% 


Green. 





Dry cure bellies 1c over S. P. bellies. 
D. 8S. Bellies. 


Clear. Rib. 





D. S. Rough Ribs. 





Other D. S. Meats. 





Extra short clears 12% 
Extra short ribs......... 12% 
Regular plates ............. 11% 
& a ne & 

SE ee 8% 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL 





FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1930. 








Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
May ...10.27% at ie Pere 10.27% 
July ...10.40 10. 10.40 10.42%ax 
Sept. ..10.65 10. 10.62% 10.62% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sere es 14.00n 
eee 13.774%4n 
Sept. ..13.80 13.80 

MONDAY, MAY 5, 1930. 
LARD— 
May ...10.27% 10.27% 10.25— 10.25—ax 
July ...10.40 Ra eats 10.40b 
Sept. ..10.62% 10.62% 10.60 10.60b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...14.00 14.00ax 
arrears 13.70ax 
Sept. 13.80 13.80ax 
TUESDAY, MAY 6, 1930. 
LARD— 
May ...10.22% 10.25 10.22% 10.25ax 
mn. ws ones io kee 10.37%b 
Sept. ..10.57% 10.60 10.57% 10.60ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ee ee nee ee 14.00n 
July ...13.60 13.60 13.57% 13.57%4ax 
ee oie eee 13.70ax 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1930. 
LARD— 
May ...10.25 10.27% 10.25ax 
July ...10. 37%, 10.37% 10. 32%4—ax 
Sept. . , 10.57% 10.57% 10.55ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...14.00 14.00 
July ...13.55 13.55 
ie. a5 seu 13.67 %ax 
THURSDAY, MAY 8, 1930. 
LARD— 
May ...10.2 are ‘ean 10.25ax 
July ...10.40 10.42% 10.37% 10.37%ax 
Sept. ..10.62% 10.62% 10.57% 10.57% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Ty e025 wees 14.00n 
We. -t0< exe 13.55n 
Bat. aa sscce nae eee 13.65ax 
FRIDAY, MAY 9, 1930. 

LARD— 
May ...10.25 10.25 10.20 10.20ax 
July ...10.40 10.40 10.27% 10.27 4ax 
Sept. ...10.60 10.60 10.47% 10.47% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
| Me re. 14.00n 
Co err 13.55n 
RR 4 sn) seee 13.62 4ax 





Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; 


ee 
LINK-BELT IN NEW OFFICE. 


The Baltimore office of the Link-Belt 
Company has been moved to 913 Lex- 
ington Building, H. D. Alexander is 
in charge, and Harry E. Reese han- 
dles the sales of transmission equip- 
ment. 

Increased demands for elevating, con- 
veying and power transmission chains 
and machinery in the Baltimore terri- 
tory necessitated the change, the com- 
pany announces. 


> ; 
CANADIAN MEAT CONSUMPTION. 
The per capita consumption of meat 
in Canada during 1929, with compari- 
sons, is reported by the Canadian de- 


partment of trade and commerce as 
follows: 


— split. 








1929 1928 1927 1926 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
A ee a 69.09 68.62 70.05 
Serre 81.52 82.4 81.48 7 
Mutton and lamb... 7.20 6.45 6.10 
EE”. cctv eins vende 157.81 156.14 156.15 151.26 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 
Week ended 


May 7, 1930. 


No. No. No. No. 
i. oe a 


Cor. wk., 1929, 
No. No. 
2 3% 


Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, It. end...45 35 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast ........ 32 27 21 30 2. 21 
Steaks, round ...... 45 40 25 45 40 25 


Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.45 40 25 50 40 22 
Steaks, porterhouse..60 45 25 60 45 29 
Steaks, flank 28 

Beef stew, chuck...27 22 15 27 22 17 
Corned briskets, 











boneless .......... 32 28 #18 #23 2 18 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 10 20 1 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 

Lamb. 
Good. Com Good. Com 
Hindquarters ....... 30 2 38 33 
ne wo romss -28 23 40 34 
ND” scene bo¥se 15 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder......25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and join. .50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
St. spakshaneseest 24 26 
ae 4 14 
Shoulders ........... 16 16 
Chops, rib and loin...35 35 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 24 @25 26 oe 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 23 @24 25 en 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 24 @26 23 @25 
Loins, 14 and over....... 22 @23 22 @24 
OSE rere @30 
Shoulders . 20 22 
Butts .... 24 26 
Spareribs 18 
EE: sisen'ss.509408939.00% 12 
Leaf lard, raw @14 
Hindquarters ............24 28 30 35 
Forequarters ............ 14 16 20 24 
RED Ra cow rint aussie so poan 24 @28 32 @35 
OT Ree 16 22 16 @22 
OS ear 2 22 20 22 
SOIUD 0's 00s 654s e0000cnce @50 50 
Rib and loin chops...... @35 @40 
@ 5% 
3 
50 
bears 16 
BN aes ckiskeansis Ee 14 16 
EE, i sicvawinenyeane ae 12 @12 








CURING MATERIALS. 








Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of Soda, , 1. Chicago. . 9% 
Saltpeter, 5 Bl ian f.o.b. N. ¥.: 
Dbl. ~ A granulated........... 556 5% 
EL, GENE - osc gcocctcccssecen 7% 
PGON GENOAD 6 sic ciescedevces 7% 
| a rrr 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 35% 3% 

Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 

Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis.... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 

kL 2 2£ eRe 9% 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 

Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 

Sy SE Sb nd bie 6 oe bhs lew kes wa easue ks sci $6.60 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 

SESE ree eee 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8.60 

Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

BEE. 05d banka hele Kaeo ue nseneo cats @3.50 
Second sugar, 90 basis............... None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @4.90 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.40 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.30 

SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 

Whole. Ground. 
RES Sa cexccctaareesssecueseeke 21 23 
RL .. 0 3 n40.5 sb 8unKtS b.cekdesess 14 18 
NE TAR G06 5550b0.00 Se eae Bee een 30 33 
CY cue ak nie owes as dines eee 5 7 
SE “s 64060 0000Neccepwhbedae es ows 17 
EN a RI eye ae eee ® 90 
Nutmeg ...... eooce =. 30 
Fe ee a 3314 
Pepper, Cayenne an ay 27 
Pepper, red .... a 20 
Ps ED 0 064 Nad ocAlvn das dead 7 41 
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wk., 1929. 
No. No. 
a: Be 
30 «16 
35 20 
27. 21 
40 25 
40 22 
45 29 
25 18 
22 #17 
18 
15 10 
22 #18 
od. Com. 
8 33 
0 34 
2 15 
5 20 
0 25 
6 
4 
6 
5 
26 @28 
25 27 
23 ae 
22 24 
30 
20 22 
24 26 
18 
12 
@14 
30 35 
20 24 
32 35 
16 @22 
20 22 
50 
@40 
@ 5% 
@ 3 
50 
16 
16 
12 
S. 
bis. Sacks. 
0% 
556 5% 
1% 
1 
Be 
356 3% 
8% 8% 
D% 9% 
8, 9 
5 4% 
5 4% 
b. hi- 
iskaeas $6.60 
Chicago 
eee) 10 
> eee 8.60 
yr- 
\ te @3.50 
+P None 
su- 
isi @ 38 
or @4.90 
gs, 
a @4.40 
zs, 
@4.30 
ica go.) 
ile. Ground. 
21 23 
14 18 
30 33 
5 7 
ngs 17 
85 90 
an 30 
2914 By 
es 27 
20 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
May 7, 1930. 

















Prime native steers...... 24 @25 
Good native steers...... 22 @23 
Medium steers .......... 19 @21 
Heifers, f000 ....cccces 19 @23 
SE co ecncd oceans aad 14 @li 
Hind quarters, choice....30 @31 
Fore quarters, choice....20%@21 
Steer loins, No. 
Steer loins, No. 
Steer short loins, . 
Steer short loins, 2. 
Steer loin ends ). i 
Steer loin ends, No. 2. 130 
Cow loins .....cscccceee @23 
Cow short loins.......... @ 26 
Cow loin ends eee - @20 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ 27 
Steer ribs, No. 3 iowa ae @26 
oS. aS ae Aree D18 
Gow ribs, Me. 8....026 @i4 
Steer rounds, Se Se @22 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 221% 
Steer chucks, No, 1...... W17T% 
Steer chucks, No, 2...... 016% 
Cow rounds ............ @18%4 
Cow chucks ............ v15 
Beeer PMIALOS .cccscccacss 213% 
Medium plates .......... @11 
Briskets, No. 1.......... @19 
Steer navel ends......... » 9 
Cow navel ends ........ @10 
Fore shanks @12 
Hind shanks .. @10 
Strip loins, No. 260 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @50 
Sirloin butts, Noe @36 
Sirloin butts, No. @26 
Beef tenderloins, @m 
Beef tenderloins, @70 
ae @30 
Flank steaks ........... @27 
Shoulder clods .......... @20 
Hanging tenderloins .... @15% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ilbs.. @19 
Outside, green, 5@6 Ibs. @17T% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @22% 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per lb.)....... @13 
en EES CP eT Eee le @12 
Tongues, 4@5 ..........3858 @37 
Sweetbreads ............ @35 
Ontete, POF IDs. .s cscs @15 
Fresh tripe, plain....... 7 @s 
Fresh tripe, H. C....... @10 
ES OOTY CIEL oa 


Kidneys, per 


Choice lambs 
Medium lambs 








Choice saddles 

Medium saddles 

CONCS TOMER oo cccsceccss 5 
Medium fores { 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib... a@i16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib... @30 

Mutton. 

Heavy sheep ....6.sceses @10 
Light sheep ............ @13 
Heavy saddles .......... @13 
Light saddles @16 
Heavy fores @i7 
Light fores @ 9 
Mutton legs @20 
Mutton loins @i5 
Mutton stew @&s 
Sheep tongues, per Ib... @i6 
Sheep heads, each ...... @12 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. avg. @22 
Picnic shoulders ........ @16 
Skinned shoulders ...... @16% 
DemMerTtOins 2... .cccveces @50 
ae err @13 
MU, NE ov sdc cad dediaese @13 
Serre erie @20 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 

| Sere o err cece. awe 
Raa oor @ui 
ME tals Hee ad paaae nae a@i5 
tn ME. cs kaa ria tees @ 6 
RO Re @i4 
SN OOD 6s bse ecnreaes @ai6 


Pigs’ feet 
Kidneys, 
BEAVERS oc cee 





Choice carcass .......... 18 19 
O08 -CRICREB: . 056.0 'sicvss'ss 12 @i17j 
Good saddles ..........22 @25 
ee ee 2 @16 


Cor. week, 
1929. 


23% @25% 
224% 23% 
21% @22% 


21 


18 


7 


16 


@23 


@24 
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Veal Products. 
Brains, each .15 @1s 14 @15 
Sweetbreads @s0 @i5 
ee a er @u0 @ 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb, cartons. @28 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.. @21 
Country style sausage, fresh in buik. . @lv 
Country style sausage, smoked........ @24 : 
Frankfurts in sheep casings @23% 
Frankfurts in hog casings..... 22% 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice 19% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice 17 
Bologna in beef =a choice 19 
Liver sausage in hog bungs @18 
d liver ge in hog bungs @25 
Liver sausage in beef rounds 14 
Head CHECBE ...cccccccccccccccccccccce 17 
New England luncheon specialty...... 29% 
Minced luncheon specialty............. 21 
TONgue BSAUSAZE ...-ceececscecccceesoes Sis 
WlOOM SAUBABS 2. ccs ccccccecccecvcccccs @18 
Polish SAUSAGE ..ccccccccccccecccccece ee 
GED cpevsccctcucrersepeecesteaponce d's 16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in = bungs......... ° @52 
Thuringer Cervelat Pe rs? 
Farmer ........ 35 
Holsteiner .......... @33 
B. C. Salami, ChOICE. 0. ccvcccees 50 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs... 46 
B. C. Salami, new condition.......... 20 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... v43 
Genoa style Salami.............ceseeees @5eé 
Pepperoni ...ccccccccccccccccccccsccecs 41 
Mortadella, new condition io nonnehe cares 27 
| Peer errr rrr @ 
Italian style hams ..........-+e+eeee0- @40 
Vinwimie BAM 6... cccceecvessccccvccecce @54 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style vy ng beef —, 

Small tins, 2 to cra -$6.75 

Large tins, 1 to crat ~ U7 





Frankfurt style Legere od in 7 casings— 
Small tins, 2 to cr 





Large tins, 1 to Son Coveceeeredend<eeseue 9.00 
Frankfurt style in hog ing 

Small tins, 2 = = a vaveseseceseredocces 7.50 

Large tins, DZ GO GERD. cc ccccesciccceoscces 8.50 
Smoked link ionanis ay hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate.......seseceeeeecees 7.00 
Large tins, D 20 CPBCO 2 cccccccccccccccs 8.00 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Regular pork trimmings...........-... 8% 


Special lean pork trimmings 
Extra lean pork trimmings... 





Neck bone trimmings ...........-.+++ 14 
PE CE, Rs ac ose s cota ccctadons @11% 
Pork WOAFtS ...ccccccccccccccccccvcees @10 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy).... @15 
Boneless chucks .........cccccccccccees @13 
Shank Meat .....cccevccccrvccscvcscees @l2 
Beef trimmings .........-.seeseeeeeee @l1 
EE ans hb a eay os hace ee seeeees.s @ 7% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)...............++ @ 9% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... @10% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up... @10 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 1%@ 11% 
WOOL SETS 036.0 60:60:50 00:0s 6.50 06.0 F000 9:00:0% 3% 
Pork tongues, canner trimmed S. P.. "16% 017 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Usual advances for smaller 


( 
(Wholesale lots. 





quantities.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack..........sse+05 » 23 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack................ 30 
MARRIOTT WOU, WIDD ooo oc cic ccsccaveseonce .46 
Export rounds, medium.............+.+++ -29 
Export rounds, Marrow..........seseeeeee = 42 
NO, 1 WORBANAS. .cccccccccccccccccccccces 14 
No. 2 weasands 07 
No. 1 bungs 29 
No. 2 bungs... 20 
Middles, regul ar rer 15 
Lys aoe WER cisevediscceceusas 2.25 
Dried bladd 
12-15 in. n wide, Wns tricodwosky caceveser 2.00 
OS Se ee rere rr 1.65 
WS NE coca ou ceies betes canvoes 1.25 
3 SS Series nice rere 85 
Hog casings: 
MY EN WUD: 9 vn ec Stee dsuwtsencas 2.75 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds.............. 2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100 | ee ree 1.15 
2 8S 2 Sarre 15 
xtra wide, per 100 yde.....cccccoccccees ¢ R5 
CE ES ede pe tapi keer ean atedaee -28 
SE EE I ec Viv ob cccnd ceticcecués 18 
Medium Bho. SOE eee 10 
Small SE ENS oc Waid wean beeese kee ees -06 
EE GUE GUESS ci caccecccddescessavey'® 20 
BROMMBCHD occ rccccccescccscccecccccccccece 10 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, DOOTb. Wil. i... ccc cccccecs $15.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 20-Ib. bbl............... 20.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl......... 21.00 
ty ee ee OS eer ere 16.50 
Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl..............0000% 77.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 55.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl......... 65.00 


DRY SALT MEATS. 



















be Me esi ene EN COLE CELE @13% 
pO RE re ee en ee @13% 
Short clear e's oe: AVE....-4.- @15 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs................. @14% 
Clear bellies, Se @15% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs....... eae @14\% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs @14\% 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs. @9 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs...............0005 @10% 
WEE. NED - on 40 ce cw cvnsgs vaccevveee @11% 
WO vacecapens ocd quads dedeseesbe ows @ 8% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs........... 25% 
Fancy skd. ere 261 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs......... 23% 
Dey GU Miss xcs ccascenescaceses 21% 
Fancy bacon, 308 WBscicvcccccccccccccs 804g 
Standard bacon, 6 WBcccscece mere ry bt 
No. 1 beef ham —~ smoked— 
a 44 
Outsides, 5@9 tbe. sowessuas once 39 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs.... poGtnseuc seduces 41 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. @37 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 40 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted........ 27 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ 28 
Cooked loin roll, smoked................ @4s 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
REG: A COE aks ks ine sud aie e'on $ @29.50 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces.... 31.50 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces @32.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces @24.50 
Clear plate pork, bess to 35 pieces @20.00 
Brisket pork . @24.50 
Bean pork .. @20.00 
Plate beef @26.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbis @27.00 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.57144@1.60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. = aes hoops.. 1.7744@1.80 
White oak ham 3.12% 
e > 2,87% 2.40 
White oak lard tierces....... seeeee 2.57% @2.60 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.0.b. Chicago............++-. @25 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago ei; 
Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... 17 
(30 agg ba solid packed fabs, le 
per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, eo, tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @15 
ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oll.............000005 @11% 
Headlight burning oil.................. @1% 
Prime winter strained.................. @ll 
Extra winter strained........ pues bowie 10% 
ED NY Ws v.nwos deekddcncensededsee 10% 
SE Be vkab ows bodeddeescovectis ven 9% 
PI NNN. 3 6 2a 00:9 060606 dbclke dees ob deuce 9% 
et SRT ma errs 9 
Acidiess tallow oll......ccccccsccccccccs 9 
Re A ean 16% 
PURO MORNE Gils cc cece cccesvencecsqe 12 
Special neatsfoot oil..............000005 10% 


Extra neatsfoot oil 

De I onc noc dnacsacccead @ 
Oil weighs 7% Ibs. r gallon. Barrels contain 

about 50 gals. each. ces are for oil in barrels. 





LARD. 
DO Me 5 heii coc dcae hatin des st @10.25 
PEN MOONE, WOR ois ova dvcncencocce @ 9.40 
Kettle rendered, tierces............. @10.25 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y........... e710. 871% 
RONG BOE) es 6 aes i weivdstcene és @ 9.37% 
Neutral, in tierces.......... @11.62% 
Compound, acc. to quantity.. @11.00 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. 11¥%a@1uy, 






Oleo stocks 
Prime No, 1 oleo oil. 
2 oleo oil 


Cece nccencevecsocee - 9% @10 
10 @10% 


- D%@ 95% 









Prime No. 3 oleo oil....... 1... 9 @ 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............ 84@ 8% 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. . @ 6% 
Prime packers tallow .............0e08- 64%@ 6% 
No.2. tabiow, WO €.8.6.0.ccsccccsease @ 5% 
ING. B COMO, GUD SS Rasecisascccccaces @ 5% 
Cholde WIGS’ GTONSG * .seccccccccacecwe 

D-WtS. BEOORO cc isedosvacsens 


B-White grease, max., 


Yellow grease 10@15% 


5% acid 
f.f.a.. 








Brown grease, 40% [f.f.8.......+.005- 4 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.0.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt.......... 7%@ 7% 
White, deodorized, in bbls., f.o.b. Chgo. op eg 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbis............. 9%@10 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.D........++. 24%@ 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills......... 7%@ i? 
Soya bean, f.0.b, Wildl... .cceccccccccves 8, 
Cocoanut oil, sellers tanks, f.0.b. coast 6%@ 6% 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom... 94@ 9% 
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Retail Section 
When a Customer Walks Out Without 


Buying, There’s a Reason 


The clerk is the personal rep- 
resentative of the store propri- 
etor. It is through him, in many 
instances, that customers receive 
their impressions of a store and 
its service. 

If a business is to be success- 
ful, these impressions must be 
favorable. Probably most house- 
wives who visit a store are not 
supersensitive to little discourte- 
sies and lapses from good service, 
but the percentage who resent 
these things is often large 
enough to make or break a busi- 
ness. 

Proper training of employes, 
before permitting them to wait 
on customers, is a detail too 
many store proprietors overlook. 
In particular, clerks should know 
the stock and be made to under- 
stand that each customer is en- 
titled to and must have every 
consideration and courtesy ex- 
tended to her. 


The following article on reasons why 
customers walk out of stores without 
buying, is from the Department of Public 
Relations and Trade, Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. The retailer who is 
interested in getting the most out of his 
business will find in it suggestions of 
value. 


Why Sales Are Lost 


A survey made by a business re- 
search organization in a large New 
England store recently furnishes data 
on why retailers lose sales. This should 
be of value to all dealers who are in- 
terested in lowering the mortality rate 
of their customers. 

Two hundred losses of sales were 
analyzed by sales experts, who gained 
the information by interviewing cus- 
tomers who had not purchased goods. 
The following is the list of reasons for 
sales losses which were given: 


Why Customers Do Not Buy. 
Clerk’s lack of knowledge regard- 


ing merchandise 50 
Indifference 30 
Improper handling of customer 23 
Errors in address 20 
Out of stock 17 
Insolence of sales people 12 
Customer kept waiting 11 
Impatience with customer 10 
Promise not kept 6 
Condition of stock 5 
Unfamiliarity with stock 15 
Poor merchandise 1 





Total 200 





The interesting fact which stands 
out in this analysis is that only three 
of the reasons which were given by the 
customers could be blamed to stock. 
The fact that 50 of the losses, or 25 
per cent of the total, could be blamed 
directly to the clerk because of the fact 
that he was not educated regarding 
the merchandise which he was selling, 
should cause the retailer to take stock 
of himself and the personnel of his 
store. 

How many of these losses could have 
been prevented if the proprietor of the 
store had applied himself better to the 
task of educating his sales staff? Per- 
haps not all, but surely a great many 
of the errors could have been elimin- 
ated. It is obviously to the interest of 
the proprietor to see that his clerks are 
well trained. Blame for these 177 er- 
rors attributed to sales people cannot 
be placed entirely on the clerks; the 
proprietors themselves are to a large 
degree responsible for the results of 
this analysis. 

Important That Clerks Know. 

In order to get a better picture of 
the results, an itemized review of the 
analysis might be of interest. 

Fifty sales were lost because sales 
people were not educated regarding the 
products they were selling. This is a 
condition found in many retail stores, 
and one which can be overcome with 
little difficulty. Although it is true 
that retail meat and grocery stores 
have a widely diversified stock, and 
that the number of articles carried is 
astounding, it is nevertheless possible 
for clerks to have at least a general 
knowledge of each article they sell. 

One successful salesman in a large 
retail grocery store has an interesting 
system which he follows in the sale of 
each article. He makes it a rule to 
know the fundamental information 
about all of the brands the store car- 
ries, and to educate himself on the 
salient points of one brand of each ar- 
ticle. He realizes that the additional 
information he can thus keep in his 
mind may help him to make his sale. 
A clerk who follows this plan loses 
few sales because of ignorance of mer- 
chandise. 

Indifference of sales people was re- 
sponsible for more lost sales than any 
other one reason, with the exception 
of lack of knowledge of merchandise. 
There is little that can be said about 


this point. The blame, for the most 
part, is with the proprietor; it is his 
duty to keep his clerks interested in 
the business and to relieve himself of 
employes who remain indifferent. An 
indifferent clerk is a poor advertise- 
ment for any business. 


Discourtesy Not Permissible. 


Improper handling of customers, per- 
haps, is not always an inexcusable er- 
ror on the part of the clerk. The ideal 
salesman can adapt himself to many 
situations but, nevertheless, there are 
sales lost for this reason for which the 
clerk cannot honestly be blamed. If 
clerks are even-tempered and tactful, 
the number of sales lost because of im- 
proper handling of the customer will 
be small. 

Errors in addresses are inaccuracies 
that can be avoided. If clerks will fol- 
low a definite plan for getting the ad- 
dresses of customers, loss from this 
source can be minimized. One clerk re- 
duces losses from this source by repeat- 
ing the entire name and address after 
the customer, if the order is given over 
the telephone, or by writing it down in 
the presence of the customer and then 
checking it by reading it over. 

Insolence of sales people is, of course, 
an error calling for immediate action. 
Proprietors should be aware of the fact 
if their clerks are impolite, and should 
act at once when they find this fault. 

Should Cultivate Patience. 

Occasions arise on which it is im- 
possible to avoid keeping customers 
waiting. Proprietors should find means 
of preparing for rush periods so that 
customers will not te inconvenienced. 
One means used by some retail meat 
dealers is to have a supply of cut meat 
ready for the rush hour. 

Impatience with customers was re- 
sponsible for but 10 of these 200 losses 
of sales, but in a more general analysis 
it might run higher, for customers at 
times are tactless and insolent. Al- 
though it is extremely difficult at times 
and one of the hardest tasks which 
confronts a sales person, sales will be 
increased if clerks will use tact and be 
patient with customers, although they 
may have sufficient reason to become 
exasperated. 

When clerks fail to keep a promise, 
the customer receives a bad impression 
of the store. In their anxiety to make 
a sale, clerks should never make the 
mistake of giving promises which they 
are not sure they can fulfil. A good 
axiom is “Do more than you promise, 
but never promise more than you can 


do.” 
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Unfamiliarity with stock is a fault 
found often in sales people. While per- 
haps they are directly to blame for 
these sales losses, losses can be reduced 
if the proprietor will arrange the stock 
systematically. Stock should be ar- 
ranged in such a manner that clerks 
can know the location of each type of 
merchandise within a few days after 
they enter the employ of a store. 


Proprietor Often at Fault. 


Out of stock, condition of stock, and 


poor merchandise are reasons given for 
sales losses in this report for which the 
proprietor alone must take the blame. 
The first two conditions can be over- 
come by careful checking of stock the 
first of each week, or each day, if turn- 
over is rapid. Stores will lose more 
than one sale out of each 200, unless 
proprietors are extraordinarily careful 
of their stock and confine their buying 
almost strictly to high-grade products. 

The average store owner, although 
he may not care to make an analysis 
of this sort of his own trade, might 
do well to consider the reasons why 
customers leave his place of business 
without buying. Although this analy- 
sis was small in scope, the results are 
fair and clear enough to be the basis 
of a general statement that proprietors 
should devote more time to the training 
of the personnel of their stores. Few 
general principles can be laid down, 
and yet each of the reasons given in 
the preceding paragraphs is sufficient 
cause for a treatise on instructing per- 
sonnel. 

—— i= 
TOLEDO ASSN. COMMITTEES. 


At a dinner given to the members 
of the Toledo Retail Meat Dealers As- 
sociation on April 30, president Gott- 
lieb Scharfy appointed the following 
committees for the coming year: 

Delegates to Toledo Citizens’ Plan 
Association.—Gus Williamson and Ernie 
Lattin. 

Membership Committee.—Charles W. 
Hesse, George F. Freyman, F. G. Ley- 
dorf, August Schmidt and Phillip 
Provo. 

Entertainment.—F rank Reber, Christ 
Rieker, P. J. Weiss and Gus William- 
son. 

Grievance.— Ernie Lattin, Phillip 
Provo, George Freyman and August 
Schmidt. 

Sick—F. G. Leydorf, Charles W. 
Hesse, Frank Reber and P. J. Weiss. 

Publicity——Charles W. Hesse, Frank 
Reber, Ernie Lattin and F. G. Leydorf. 

oo 


KANSAS RETAILERS MEET. 


The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Kansas Retail Meat Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Wellington, May 7 
and 8, with a large and enthusiastic 
crowd in attendance. 

Features of the meeting were a beef 
cutting demonstration by John Vincent 
of Girard, a lamb cutting demonstra- 
tion by Professor David Mackintosh of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
and a demonstration of meat and pork 
special cuts by William Murphy. There 
were also many instructive addresses 
and a full entertainment program. 
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Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 


























RIGHT WAY TO COOK MEAT. 


Developing proper meat flavor and 
at the same time avoiding overcooking 
and resultant shrinkage through losses 
of necessary juices, calls for the use of 
an oven and meat thermometers, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. So many minutes to the pound 
won’t do. 

Three definite aims are believed by 
the bureau to be of major importance 
in the cooking of meats. These have 
been developed out of a nation-wide 
study of the factors that influence 
palatability. 

First, meat must be cooked according 
to the cut. Tender cuts can be cooked 
quickly unless they are large roasts, 
and are best cooked in utensils without 
lids and without water. Less tender 
cuts should be cooked slowly and with 
some water to soften the connective 
tissue. 

Second, meat should be cooked so as 
to bring out the maximum of flavor. 
The browning of meat on the outside 
to develop rich flavor is advocated. 
After browning, cooking is continued 
according to the tenderness of the cut. 

Third, eliminate guesswork in the 
cooking of meat. For this purpose both 
an oven thermometer and a roast meat 
thermometer are advocated. “So many 
minutes to the pound” is not a sure 
guide, the bureau says. The roast meat 
thermometer put directly into the meat 
before the cooking is begun and shows 
when the desired stage has_ been 
reached. It also shows when to stop 
cooking. Every additional minute of 
cooking beyond the required “rare,” 





A CROSS SECTION OF WHAT? 


It might be a cross section of the earth, 
but what it really is is a magnified slice 
of bierwurst, so popular with the lovers 
of German sausages. 
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“medium” or “well done” stage simply 
wastes the meat by shrinking it unduly. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

W. D. Cobb has sold his meat and 
grocery business at 310 McKinley ave., 
Fresno, Cal., to L. B. Young. 

Woods & Simmons, of Marysville, 
Cal., have engaged in the meat and 
grocery business at 413 Plumas, Yuba 
City, Cal. 

Earnest Henderson has opened a 
meat market and grocery at Fall River, 
Kas. 

R. Kralicek, Longford, Kas., has sold 
his meat market to D. Telander. 

The Hoffman Meat Market, Baxter 
Springs, Kas., has been sold, and is 
now known as the Durnil & Hatfield 
Meat Market. 

Frank Minton, Mountain View, Okla., 
has sold out his meat business to W. E. 
Daniels. 

The R. G. & W. Grocery & Market 
has been opened at 110 N. Seminole 
ave., Okmulgee, Okla., by Joe Rey- 
nolds, H. T. Greenway and E. H. Ward. 

The Zumwalt Grocery, Vinita, Okla., 
has added a meat market. 

Crowder & Herrington have become 
the owners of the Model Grocery & 
Market, Meeker, Okla. 

The Beemiller Meat Market has 
opened at 310-12 East Murdock, Wich- 
ita, Kas. 

S. F. Cook, Harrisburg, Ore., has 
been succeeded in the meat business by 
A. G. Waggoner. 

A. E. Maser has purchased the meat 
department of Piggly Wiggly No. 2, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

The Burns Meat Co., Burns, Ore., has 
purchased the meat market equipment 
of the Valley Grocery. 

The Virginia Grocery & Market, 
Portland, Ore., has opened for business 
under the management of Esther Bern- 
stein. 

The Deford & White Co., Guthrie 
Center, Ia., grocers and meat dealers, 
have incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $10,000. F. F. Deford is president; 
Robert White, secretary. 

Seeberg Bros. have purchased the 
grocery and meat market of M. E. Ste- 
vens at Stillman Valley, IIl. 

oe Carlson will open a meat 
market at Roseau, Minn. 

Edward Arndt, Wabasha, Minn., has 
purchased the meat business of George 


Schaub. 
-—-—fo-—_—- 

NEW YORK RETAIL CONVENTION. 

The New York State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., will hold its 
annual convention at the Hotel Martin, 
Utica, New York, on June 2 to 4 inclu- 
sive. Everything possible will be done 
to make this convention one of the most 
successful ever held, and to the end 
that all those attending may have a 
most enjoyable time Henry Hoffman, 
the association’s key man in upper 
New York state, is bending every effort 
and will afford them many pleasant 
surprises. There will be several inter- 
esting speakers who will talk on the 
various new trends in merchandising, 
as well as the many new products and 
ways of distributing foods. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


At the board of directors’ meeting of 
Ye-Olde New York Branch on Tuesday 
evening, May 6, it was agreed to follow 
the action of the Bronx Branch in the 
matter of closing shops at eight o’clock 
Saturday evening during July and 
August. While as many as possible 
will endeavor to conform to this new 
progressive movement, many shops find 
it inconvenient to do so, as the bulk of 
their sales are made from 7 to 9 p. m. 
However, in localities where it can be 
done -without detriment to business or 
inconvenience to customers, it will be 
carried out. 


The increased membership and the 
many departments maintained by Ye 
Olde New York Branch have given the 
board of directors a big problem in the 
matter of meeting rooms and executive 
offices. Therefore they have under 
consideration the purchasing of a club- 
house, which will offer members many 


conveniences and afford suitable head- 
quarters for the association. 


On May 20 Ye Olde New York 
Branch will hold a special meeting with 
a strictly educational program. It is 
planned to have several speakers, among 
whom will be T. W. Balse, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, R. C. Williams 
& Co., and his talk will be on the 
subject of retail butchers including a 
complete line of canned goods and other 
products that can be conveniently mer- 
chandised in their shops. 


Final arrangements have been made 
by the Bronx Branch for the Old 
Fashion Ladies’ Night to be given to 
the members and their wives. It will 
be held at Ebling’s Casino on Sunday, 
May 18th. Delegates to the State Con- 
vention at Utica were elected at the 
meeting on Wednesday evening of this 
week. 


At the meeting of the South Brook- 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on May 8, 1930: 















ef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
wy ss siandll $19.00@21.00 $19.50@20.50 $20.00@21.50 $ .......... 
PER EE ER ipa 17.00@19.00  19.00@20.00 —18.00@20.00 —18.00@19.50 
= ” eve — butswesosectescoss 19.00@21.50  ........-. 20.00@ 21.50 20.50@ 22.50 
GOON cccccccccccccccocccceccccccccses 17.00@19.00 18.50@19.50 18.00@20.00 18.50@19.50 
Otello ee we: bid We SU ceesenoonses 15.00@17.00 17.00@18.50 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 
COMMON ..cccccccccscccsccccceccssces 14.00@15.00 16.00@17.00 15.50@16.00 ssw. ee neeee 
. = 300-550 Ibs.) : 
Choice. . oss 19.00@21.50 0... eee a ae ae 
Good 17.00@19.00 = wc eee eee 19.00GB21.00 «sc nccccceee 
Medium PREEEE ND 8 — iS ectewercs, | wneeceeses  _sasnsnacces 
Cows: S 
Good 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.00 16.50@17.50 15.50@16.50 
Medium 13.50@14.50 13. 14. 15.00@16.00 14.50@15.50 
12.50@13.50 12.00@13.00 13.50@15.00 12.50@14.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
Choice 17.00@19.00 18.00@21.00 i UF. eee 
15.00@17.00 15.00@18.00 18.00@20.00 16.00@18.00 
Medium 13.00@15.00 12.00@15.00 15.00@18.00 13.00@16.00 
Common 10.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 13.00@15.00 10.00@13.00 
-00@28.00 23.00@ 25.00 26.00@ 28.00 25.00@27.00 
21.00@25.00 21.00@23.00 25.00@ 26.00 22.00@25.00 
cushessenh -"!  whwekpaees 21.00@24.00 Swidtnn ae 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
SNEOD ccc cccccnevscscccscvccccscccs 21.00@22.00 21.00@ 22.00 21.00@23.00 23.00@ 24.00 
Pe redecdcedocerdecsoceccenesecee 20.00@ 21.00 20.00@21.00 20.00@22.00 22.00@23.00 
DL <cisedepea sche esnges the<eectes 17.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 19.00@21.00 
SAT, cca poccvcdcoscccecccocccesnce 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 18.00@20.00 =n cevcccces 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
OD 04660 pAe 266006 be none cqeveveds 21.00@22.00 20.00@ 21.00 21.00@ 22.00 23.00@ 24.00 
Good .... eevccscccce 19.00@20.00 19.00@21.00 22.00@ 23.00 
Medium . 17.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 
SEN 10 nnhsesbnaseav ibn ksbesnscen ee BREE. f-akbesdeeee 17.00@18.00 sc. eeeeee 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
PD Bbb60b 60650 00 dwbeckeddcecesioes 18.00@ 20.00 19.00@20.00 ORO RD -  cxescveuest 
PN aan dann nes4aebuied 06s pn cnsoes 17.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 TEED fh tb vdewcs 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 
che tadinkietwesebeesiasiesstiones 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 
Vt leche bcadsasbbngivass sobupes 9.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 
GD sb wncbvasdccevvevecvucovesesce 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 11.00@12.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

Es DE cccwecssvccevicsecsse coe SROOOISD 21.00@22.00 23.00@24.00 20.00@ 22.00 
tt i MS bnmnspoesnbdeanesgeekoos 19.00@21.00 20.50@21.50 22.00@23.00 20:00@ 21.00 
i i Mi ca ssubwes suebsoseebesees 18.00@ 20.00 19.50@20.50 20.00@21.00 19.00@20.00 
RN Mii ot nega we oe kane swabs 0% 16.50@17.50 17.50@18.50 19.00@ 20.00 18.00@19.00 

SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
i Mik hs Sie bibh sas be-ass dese s 0% SEO ORD SiS vasiws 16.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 
PICNICS: 
DOSE MIRE E Ss Se Whasecadeddebeesnd--° Usavesiecde SD. bac dn dee a0 15.00@16.00 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
4- MLAS cab kéls cena snwekss ae wan te 6k 8 erry eee rs 18.00@ 22.00 19.00@ 21.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
EE cin dutchaedehaaceveeces ess SM < h. wageeidcse’ seRatGatiwn. raukuseer es 
TRIMMINGS: 
EE Gidea seb een 4idsiccesesgevebees ne -csbisuveea’) ? ceavexneae’ * ° sphbek senlas 
re ee ee 18.00@21.00 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 


at New York and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’ 
Boston and Philadelphia. 


May 10, 1930. 


lyn Branch on Tuesday evening of this 
week the following delegates to the 
convention of the State Association 
were elected: Harry Kamps, Joseph 
Rossman and Steve Kittel. Replies to 
questionnaire recently sent out average 
98 per cent in favor of early closing on 
Saturdays. 

P. Werden, a member of Ye Olde 
New York Branch, celebrated a birth- 
day on April 29. 


Mrs. Fred Hirsch, trustee of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, has returned from 
Louisville, Ky., where she attended a 
convention of the Bowling Club. 

Mrs. William Zeigler, a past presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and Mrs. 
K. Papp, a member, celebrated birth- 
days on May 1. 


Mildred Hembdt, second daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hembdt, cele- 
brated a birthday on May 5. 


Hortense Werden, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. Werden, celebrated her 
birthday on May 5. 


——o—__- 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


P. H. Ingwersen, cattle buyer, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, visited New York 
during the past week. 

Nathan Strauss, Inc., opened a new 
store in Arctic, R. I, last week, 
equipped with the most modern fixtures. 


Another welcome visitor to the East 
was Dan Gallagher of D. J. Gallagher 
Co., Chicago, but Philadelphia took all 
of his time. 


Ramon Suarez, of the export depart- 
ment, F. A. Ferris branch of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., is now in Mexico, where he 
plans to spend the next few months on 
business. 

H. H. Apamian, industrial engineer 
for Armour and Company, Chicago, for 
many years, has been transferred to the 
plant of the New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Company. 


W. C. Cooper, vice-president of F. C. 
Cooper, packinghouse products brokers, 
New York, just returned from a trip 
throughout the West where he had 
been for the past few weeks. 


After a long illness E. F. McKenna, 
employment manager at the New York 
Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company, is 
now on the road to recovery, as was 
evidenced by his call at the plant on 
Tuesday of last week. 


Chicago visitors to Armour and Com- 
pany, New York, during the past week 
included Vice-President T. G. Lee, 
F. W. Louches and S. W. Sanders, both 
of the branch house superintendent’s 
department; L. B. Dodd, dressed beef 
department, and G. M. Willetts. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended May 3, 1930, was as fol- 


lows: Meat.—Manhattan, 2,216 lbs.; 
Queens, 514 lbs. Total, 2,730 Ibs. 
Poultry and Game.—Manhattan, 142 


lbs.; Bronx, 6 Ibs. Total, 148 lbs. 
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“DENAIT VF LEARY ~ MOriniy IEMDLEIS > MLVVITY. 
RICOTS - APPLE SAUCE - APPLES - ASPARAGUS -/BAK 
WDER - BATH SALTS - BIRD SEED - BOUILLON CUBI 
{T - BATTERIES - BLACKING - BORIC ACID - BEANS 
SARS - CIGARETTES - CRAB MEAT - COCOA AND 
MPHOR ICE - CONDENSED MILK - CRAYONS - CAKE 
‘ANERS - COCOANUT - COOKIES - COTTER PINS 
\MS - CLAM CHOWDER - CARROTS - CORN - CLAI 
UCE - CORNED BEEF AND CABBAGE - CHOW 
DORANT CRYSTALS - DRUGS - DENTAL FLOSS 
‘ANERS - DEODORANT POWDER - EVAPORATED 
CTRIC LIGHT BULBS - ENAMELS - ERASERS - EMER’ 
ZEN FRUITS - FIRE EXTINGUISHER POWDER - FIRS 
CE - FACE POWDER - FERTILIZER - FISH HOOKS - Fik 
JIT SYRUPS - FLAVORING SYRUPS - GOLF BALLS -/ G 
{NDING COMPOUND - GUN POWDER - GRAPE Fi 
IR PREPARATIONS - HERBS - HYDROMETERS - Hf 
'ECTICIDES - ICE CREAM - ICE CREAM CONES - INK 
E- LIPSTICKS - LACQUERS - LAMP BLACK - LOBSITER 
\LTED MILK - MEAT - METAL POLISH - MOLASSES - M 
iRSHMALLOW WHIP - NOODLES - NUTS - 
CE - PILLS - PAINT - PARIS GREEN - PEANUT BU] 


‘KLES - PISTON RINGS - PLASTER OF PARI 
ZANER - POLISHING COMPOUNDS - PAST 
*AIR KITS - RADIO PARTS - RAISINS. - 2) 
MENT - ROUGE - RADIO TUBE 
WDER - SOLDERING PASTE - $ 
AVING STICK - SNUFF - SPICH ( 
DS - SOAP (LIQUID) - STEAR} 
NACH - SANDWICH SPREADs 
RMOS BOTTLES - TON 
MATOES - TOMATO S&H 


SETAE ui 






NAILS - 
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VEFLAOIEN it 
POWDER - BY 
RONZE POWDER -/h 
F$ - BLACKBERRIES 
GOLATE - CHEES 








EELS - FOOT P@ 
D KITS - FIS 
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PAV bY PVLIOT * AMNIPPTREE.E ° MVM MVR 
- BLASTING POWDER - BABY FOOD - BA 
- BISCUITS - BELT DRESSING - BROKEN EGG 
AD - BROTHS - BRUSSELS SPROUTS - CAND 


- CHILE CON CARNE - CRANBERRIES - CRANBER( 
- CAULIFLOWER - CHICKEN - CHOCOLATE SYRUI 


R - FLY OIL - FILMS - FURNITURE POLISH - FLASH LIGHT! 
SH FOOD - FLOOR POLISH - FLOOR WAX - FLOUR - FRI 
RALLS - FISH ROE - FISH CHOWDER - FIGS - FRANKFURTER 


JUICE - HERRINGS - HARNESS OIL - HONEY - HAND SOA 
nYNY - HAM (WHOLE) - HAM (DEVILED) - INSECT POWDE 
- JELLIES - KEROSENE - KRAUT JUICE - LARD - LARD COMPOUND - LITHARG 
LOGANBERRIES - MUSTARD PLASTER - MACARONI - MALT - MALT SYRU 
- MUSHROOMS - MAYONNAISE - MACKEREL - MARMALAD 
ENTS - CIL@- OLIVES - OXIDE OF LEAD - OYSTERS - OLIVE Oll - ORANI 
POINTS - PENCILS - PETROLATUM - PHONOGRAPH NEEDLES - PINE TAI 
OTATO CHIPS - POULTRY FOOD - PRETZELS - PUTTY - PECTIN - PAINT BRU 
#5 - PORK AND BEANS - PLUM PUDDING - PIMENTOS - POTATO! 
AZOR BLADE COMPOUND - RICE - ROLLED OATS - ROOFIE 
| GPTERRIB| - S)4 P - SHOE POLISH - SALVES - SCREWS - SHAVIN 
7 | SARDINES - SCOURING POWDER - SOAP POWDE 

‘SAR - SWEERING COMPOUND - SYRUP - SALAD O 
DROTATOES - SAVER KRAUT - STRAWBERRIE 
DA POWDER - TOOTH POWDER - TABLET 


WRITER RIBBONS - TAR REMOVE! 
'ARNISH - pene VINEGA 


LAS a8 Me 


Bird's eye—then bull’s-eye 


HEN it comes to 

choosing a company 

from which to buy 
containers, it pays, you'll find, to 
think a bit about a little word 
called scope. The fact of a can 
company’s far-flung interests is a 
mighty vital thing. It is one more 
point of difference between guess- 
work and solid facts. 


A list of products for which we 
make containers reads like the 
roster of an entire continent’s in- 
dustry. And we are more than 
glad it is so. For we know 
that because we serve them 
all we can better serve each 


The organization of the 
American Can Company is 


rather unique. It is made up 
of men whose knowledge and 
experience cover the whole broad 
container field—and of men who 
are specialists in one particular 
branch of industry, such as paint, 
or candy, or tea. Thus a team 
tackles every problem, arrives 
at the proper container for every 
product we serve. 


Among the vast resources of 
Canco is this vast resource of 
knowledge—this experience ac- 
cumulated through many, many 


-~-AMERICAN- 
one, CAN COMPANY 


att 
CANCO 
a 


years. It means there are few 
false starts—it means that 
whether we are to design a con- 
tainer for you or help solve some 
baffling problem that you have 
asked us to tackle, we areequipped 
to arrive at an accurate answer 
without guesswork. Because we 
have this bird’s-eye view of the 
container problems of every in- 
dustry, we are better able to hit 
the bull’s-eye for each and all 
alike. 

Combined accumulated knowl- 
edge is a mighty vital thing 
in choosing a company from 
which to buy your contain- 
ers. It has meant a lot to 
the customers who associate 
themselves with us. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


. -$12.85@14.00 
10.75@12.50 
5.50@ 7. 
6.50@ 8.25 


’ 
Steers, 





an 
cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice $10.00@ 13.00 
Vealers, medium 7.00@10.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, springs good to choice “ 50@ 14. 00 
Lambs, good to choice 25@ 
Lambs, medium 

Lambs, common 

Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


Cows, 
Bulls, 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs 2 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs. 
Good to choice heifers..............++. 2 
Good to choice cows 
ee ee rr 13 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


hinds and ribs... .: 
hinds and ribs.... 
hinds and ribs.... 


@20 
aij 
@a16 
@15 
@23 
@18 
@70 
@n 
@ll 


No. 
No. 


se 
. 2 
. 3 
1 
2 
. 3 
1 
. 2 
. 3 
» i 
. 3 
. 3 
1 
2 
3 


Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs. avg 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Prime veal 

Good to choice veal 
Med. to 
Good to 
Med. to 


common veal. . 
choice calves. . 
common calves 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Sane bbb Sb 60s onebeese cone 25 
Lam 
Sheep. * good a 
Sheep, medium. 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .22 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg .26 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average 16 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. 


‘< 
Rollettes, @10 Tbs. avg 
Beef tongue, light 
Beef tongue, heavy 
Bacon, —— Western 
Bacon, boneless, city 
Pickled bellies, s@io Ibs. avg 


FANCY oe 


Fresh steer tongues, a> ee 
Fresh steer ——-. l. c. trm’d.. 


26c a pound 
40c a pound 


Mutton kidneys ee 
— ft 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet ... 


Cond. suet 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 944-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals... 
Prime No. 2 veals... 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 
Luttermilk No. 2.... 
Branded ced 





extra (92 score) @36% 
firsts (88 to 89 score) 

seconds (84 to 87 score)....: site 34 
lower grades 3 @32 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


anom's Ov Se Sereseceseecccecess 26 @26% 
GOB... crc cscccccccccccccece 25 @25% 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


Extra, dozen 
Extra, firsts, 
Firsts 

Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, fancy, via express 
Leghorns, via express.......... 26 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 


Western, 2 to hr Ibs. to dozen, lb...28 @30 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, 1b...28 @30 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...27 29 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...26 28 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...25 @27 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... @31 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb... @31 
Western, 43 to 47 Ib 30 

@29 


8. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @ 
Western, 30 to @28 


35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Turkeys— 


Western, 
Western, 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib............. 45 
Chickens, broilers, small—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, under 17 Ib 


a2 
@27 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


@42 
@4 


young 
young 


toms, 
hens, 


prime to fancy .38 
prime to fancy.36 


ungraded, per lb.. (7 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., 


Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib. 


Ducks— 
Long Island 


——$—_— 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago. 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
May 1, 1930: 

Apr. 25 26 28 29 30 May 1 
ae ago ..387% 37% —37%4% 36 36% «36% 

Y. ....38% 38% 374% —37% 37 
rte -. .39 39 3814 38 38 
Phila. ...39% 39% 6 38% 

Wholesale. prices of carlots— 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 


37% 37% 37 
Receipts of butter by 
Wk. to Prev. 

May 1. week. 
88,707 38,850 
59,180 62,065 
18,027 18,471 


387%— 
38% 38 
fresh centralized 
—36% 36% 36% 
cities (tubs): 
Tast — Since Jan. 1 — 
year. 1930. | 1929. 
42,344 989,682 985,848 
59,928 1,173,706 1,131,242 
19,423 293,907 350,733 
Phila... 18,780 21,401 17,098 362,541 363,322 
Total.134,694 140,787 138,793 836 2,831,145 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Chicago. 
SS SEE 
Boston. . 
2,819,836 2,831,145 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 

553,52! 
1,303,765 
108,395 


In Out 
Mayl1. Mayl. May2. 
106,889 43,499 2,961,119 

86, 556 AE 3,758,233 

21,568 1,118,421 

33,174 5 


On hand 


Chicago 
New York .. 
Boston 
8,930,341 


Total .....248,187 175 


May 10, 1930. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
per 100 lbs 

Ammonium sulphate. double bags, 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New Yi 

Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 

Fish scrap, Gries, 11% Loren gy 10% 
B. P. f.o.b. fish factory 

Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% ammo- 
nia, 10% B. P. L 4. 

Fish a iy acidulated, 6% ammonia, 
3% P. A. f.0.b. fish factory.. 

Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. 

Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
186% B. P. Ts. DUNK... ccescccccvee 3.75 & 10c 

Tankage, unground 9@10% ammo...3.50 & 10c 


Phosphates. 
steamed, 3 and 50 
f 


-3.75 & 50c 
@ 2.0 


Foreign bone meal, 
@25.00 


@36.00 
@ 9.00 


Bone meal, raw, 
per ton, c.i.f 
Acid phosphate, —_. 


f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 

Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton. 

Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 

Cracklings, 50% unground 

Cracklings, 60% unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 pieces 

Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
per 100 pi 

Black or striped hoofs, 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 
100 pieces 

Horns, according to grade 


@12.65 


Lincoln Farms Products 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


ip OT ead 


managers of Bape ng 8 Feeds 


Glice: 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 
ann nnnsssssSsnsSnnSnsnsnnnnsnmnSsssiesl 


ail Kahin tae! 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Caledonia 0113-0114 
































"MONGOLIA" 


Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 


























